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GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


OF THE (PRESBYTERIAN) ESTABLISHED, 
CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


The Rev. Drs. Leyburn and Murray 
attended the General Assemblies of the 
Free Church of Scotland and of the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland, and their re- 
ception was courteous. With the latter 
Church we have had little or no inter- 
course since the Disruption, and yet their 
greeting of our delegates was exceedingly 
cordial. As it will interest our readers, 
we copy from the Daily Courant of Edin- 


_bargh, of May 234d, a full account of their 


reception. 


DEPUTATION FROM THE (OLD-SCHOOL) PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCH IN AMERICA. 


Dr. Coox said the extreme pleasure had 
fallen to him of introducing two reverend 
brethren from the United States of America. 
It was refreshing to the Assembly to have 
their testimony and their sympathy, and the 
Christian fellow-feeling of their brethrea, He 
held in his hand an extract minute of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
of June 2, 1859, with reference to the pros- 


_pect of a meeting being held in Europe in 


commemoration uf the tricentenary of the 
Reformation, when it was resolved that— 

“Whereas, Brethren of our own body who 
are honoured and trusted among us may find 
it conveniegt to visit this interesting Cunven- 
tion at their own charges, resolved that the 
Rev. Drs. Gardiner Spring, James W. Alex- 
ander, Nicholas Murray, Robert Davidson, 
CO. Van Rensselaer, John Leyburn, and B. M. 
Palmer, ministers; and James Lenox, Robert 
Carter, T. R. R. Cobb, C. Macalister, and 
Stephen Alexander, ruling elders; be ap- 
pointed to represent our branch of the Church 
at that meeting, and any other of similar aims 
and principles in Europe, which may meet 
within eighteen months of the present date.” 

He also held in his hand an autograph 
document by the President of the United 
States, commending these brethren, as men of 
high esteem in their own country, to the sup- 

ort and encouragement of their Christian 
riends in this country. Dr. 
Cook concluded by presenting to the Modera- 
tor Dr. Murray and Dr. Leyburn, as a deputa- 
tion to the Assembly from the Old-school 
Presbyterian Church of America. 

Dr. Leysurn first addressed the Assembly. 
He said that though he had been learning the 
tongue they spoke from his childhood, and 
had been accustomed these twenty years in 
the pulpit, and on the floor of the judicatories 
of the Church to which he belonged, to use 
that tongue, in all his life he never had been 
quite so much at a loss for language by which 
to express the feelings of his heart as thus 
standing before the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland. (Applause.) I have 
(said Dr. Leyburn) read your history, I have 
been instructed in your Catechism, I have 
listened to the doctrines of your Confession of 
Faith, and I have sat at the feet of an elder 


of the Presbyterian Church, and called him 


my father; and when I look forward to 
heaven to-day as my eternal home, I am look- 
ing to meet with him and with my mother 
there, who were instructed under the minis- 
tration of the gospel in Présbyterian churches, 
just as you are in Scotland. (Applause.) 

here are many like me in America. There 
are thousands and tens of thousands like me 
there, and we feel so much indebted to you 
for what the Reformation has wrought for 
us, and to those doctrines and principles 
which you have sent across the ocean to that 
new western world, that when we heard you 
were to celebrate on these shores, where the 
battle was fought, the Three Hundredth Anni- 


yersary of that great event, our hearts spon- 


taneously responded to the call, and some of 
us were found ready to come and lift up our 
voices in this service, which we supposed 
would occupy our attention. 
After expressing his regret that the design 


of the great Presbyterian convocation which it 


had been contemplated to hold in London had 
been departed from, Dr. Licyburn proceeded 
to say—When I go to your Westminster Ab- 
bey—the Greyfriars’ Churchyard—and read 
the touching record on the martyrs’ tomb, 
then I realize more than I have done in read- 
ing your history, what we in America are 
indebted to you in Scotland for, and how yor 
it may be said you bought our liberty as well 
as your own with your martyrs’ blood. When 
I remember how your noble and heroic Patrick 
Hamilton, and how your noble, manly, and 
lorious Duke of Argyle shed their blood in 
is martyr soil of Scotland, then I feel how 
truly it has proved to be the case in America, 
as well as your own land, that the blood of 
the martyrs has become the seed of the Church 
—(Applause)—for I think that in looking to 
the glorious results of the event the tri-cen- 
tenary of which we are now commemorating, 
I would be passing very coldly by what these 
glorious men suffered for and achieved, if I 
were not to refer in a particular manner to 
the fruit which has been produced by those 
principles for which they died when trans- 
orted beyond the sea. Sir, we have not only 
Seotheied here, but we have Scotland all over 
the vast continent of America, for whereso- 
ever Scotchmen have gone —— planted 
your religion. (Applause.) You cannot go 
to any one pf our cities in which you do not 
find Scotchmen among the most prominent of 
our merchants, among the most enriched, the 
most successful, and the most honoured, and 
among the most princely in their liberality in 
supporting Christian institutions. You cannot 

0 to the Western States, or traverse those 

autiful prairies now in their full luxuriance 
of wild flowers, wasting, as it may be said, 
their sweetness in the desert, where you will 
not find solitary settlers living in their log 
cabins, into which, if you go, you will find 
Scotchmen with their Confession of Faith, 
their Bible, and their Shorter Catechism. 
(Applause.) It is fit, sir, when you talk of 
this tri-centenary celebration that we should 
tell you these things, that we should bring our 
tribute of history and pour it in with the cur- 
ours, and that, when you sing your 
hosannah, after the lapse of three hundred 
years, our American accents should be wafted 
to heaven in the pans of your praise. 
(Cheers. ) 

Dr. Leyburn went on to say that even at 
this day they had in some of their Presby- 
teries men who could not speak me 

time, 
could not yet speak the English tongue, but 
who, even in the Savannahs of the Southern 
States, spoke the native tongue of the Scottish 
Highlanders. He proceeded to give some sta- 
tistics of American Presbyterianism. Ile said 
—In 1706, when Presbyterianism began to 
have a standing in America, it could number 
but seven ministers there. You do not call 
1706 antiquity here, but we do in our new 
Continent, though when we come to read in 
your land inscriptions 500 years old our anti- 
quity dwindles away; but we are helping to 
make antiquity, and after a while we will 
have it, or our children after us. (Laughter 
and applause.) In 1791 we had 74 Presbyte- 
rian ministers in our General Assembly; but 
last year, in this Old-school branch of the 
Presbyterian Church, we reported 2578 minis- 
ters, and at our present annual meeting, which 
is now going on—for we have taken many of 
your old Scottish fashions, and our Assembly 
meets like yours on the third Thursday of 
May—we will have to report 150 over that 
number. Last year we reported 3487 church- 
es. Now that may seem to be a great deal. 

As I understand the matter, we have in our 
Old-school branch as many ministers and 
churches as the Established Church of Scot- 


land, the Free Church of Scotland, and the 


United Presbyterian Church of Scotland have 
together, so you see what a soil our American 
soilis. (Loud laughter and applause.) We 
have the biggest trees there, the biggest rivers, 
and the biggest mountains, and we have the 


_ tallest corn growing out of our wonderful soil; 


and, in addition to that, you see that, when 
you plant Presbyterianism in that soil it grows 
a great deal larger than it does in your own 
country. But you will think that a large crop 
of Presbyterians I have told you of, but that 
is only one branch of it, for all those divisions 
your Presbyterians have here, we have trans- 
ported them all to America, and they have 
wn up in the same way ; and, fullowing the 
ootsteps of our illustrious ancestors, we have 
made some divisions on our own responsibility. 
(Laughter and applause.) And in America, 
when we have made divisions, we have done 
so on a larger scale, for when we divided some 
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twenty years ago into Old and New-school, we 
had in the one body not so many as we now 
have in the Old-school. You see the effect of 
soil and climate in America; when you chop 
off these branches, they all shoot up and be- 
come trees themselves. The Old-school has 
now in twenty years become bigger than when 
both were together, and the New-school has 
grown too, and we are growing together, and 
the result is that we have to-day, if we were 
added together, 4136 Presbyterian ministers, 
and 5030 churches. I will only further say, 
that we have our organization for domestic 
missions, the education of ministers, the send- 
ing of the gospel to the heathen ; and we have 
to-day 600 ministers carrying the gospel, as 
domestic missionaries, to the emigrants you 
are landing on our shores, and sending to fill 
our new churches. We are educating 400 
young men for the ministry, and we have fifty- 
eight parochial schools and a number of col- 
leges under the Board of Education. Our 
Church Extension Board is helping to build 
churches in the wilderness, and we have for- 
eign missions amony the North American ab- 
origines, in South Africa, in Western Africa, 
and in Northern India, where the martyr blood 
of some of them was shed; and I had the 
satisfaction the other day of shaking hands 
with Sir John Lawrence and the noble Colonel 
Edwardes, and hearing from their lips of what 
a spirit of devotion, what love for their fellow- 
Christians and fellow-men characterized these 
missionaries in India. We have also mission- 
aries for the Jews, and Evangelical Societies 
for the Continent. We have no fewer than 
twelve branches of the Presbyterian Church 
in America, but we have among them all but 
one Confession, and it is yours; but one Cate- 
chism, and it is yours; but one voice from the 

ulpit, and I rejoice to say it is your voice. 
lAsehiees.) I rejoice to hear to-day, in this 
old General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land, from the eloquent lips of the noble-heart- 
ed brother who is already well known to us as 
an author, the same gospel that we preach. 
My venerable brother who is to fullow me, has 
been engaged in the Romish controversy in 
America, and his name is honourably known 
among us, and has been wafted to you here as 
the great champion of the Protestant cause, 
and the great conquerer of Bishop Hughes. 
Brethren, we meet you on the shores of time, 
and we shall meet you no more, but as you 
have welcomed us here as Presbyterians and 
and as Christians, we shall give you welcome 
in like manner, when any of you come to our 
shores. We shall open our doors to you, and 
our pulpits to you, and shall give you in our 
homes and in our hearts a warmer welcome 
than our poor tongue has language to express; 
and at last, when we have finished our life’s 
journey, we shall meet you in a nobler Gene- 
ral Assembly, where all Presbyterians, all 
Episcopalians, all Baptists, all Independents 
and Methodists, and all who love the same 
Saviour, shall be joined in the General Assem- 
bly and Church of the first-born, whose names 
are written in the slain Lamb’s Book of Life. 
(Loud applause. 

Dr. Murray then addressed the Assembly. 
He said the influences of the Reformation had 
extended to all the ends of the earth. They 
had seen one type of the Reformation in Ger- 

any, another in Switzerland under Calvin, 
another in England, and another in Scotland 
under Knox and Melville. They had in Ame- 
rica the German type in the large German 
population who sought the American shores ; 
they had the Swiss type in the Swiss popula- 
tion, and the comparatively few Protestants 
who came from France; they had the English 
type in the Episcopal Church; and they had 
‘the Scotch type in the Presbyterian Church. 
There was « difference between all these types, 
but somehow or other they in the United 
States believed that the purest type of the 
Reformation was the Scotch. They had a rule 
of faith without tradition; the Bible, and the 
Bible alone was the religion of Scotland, or 
had any authority in religious matters. This 
was the great and grand peculiarity of the 
Scotch Reformation, and of the Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland, and of the Presbyterian 
Churches in the United States of America. 
Hlis reverend brother had eloquently stated 
the progress which Presbyterianism had made 
there. Now the Episcopal Church there was 
yet a small body, while the Presbyterian 
Church had extended in the way that had 
been stated. German Presbyterianism was 
— losing itself, their peculiarities were 

ying out, and the people were learning Eng- 
lish and very generally passing into the Pres- 
byterian Church, the Scotch type of the Re- 
formed Church in America; and the reason 
why Presbyterianism had so rapidly extended 
was that it had so sedulously, conscientiously, 
and prayerfully clung to the blessed Shorter 
Catechism. They felt that when they wrote 
with a pen of iron and with the point of a 
diamond on the mind and heart of youth the 
first question and the first answer of the Short- 
er Catechism, they had gained that mind for 
ever. When a man learned in his youth that 
‘“‘his chief end is to glorify God and to enjoy 
him for ever,” then it was that he became a 
man; and it was because their Scotch breth- 
ren and their Scotch-Irish brethren, going to 
the United States, had clung to that principle 
that they had prospered as they had done. 
He (Dr. Murray) felt this morning, in stand- 
ing\on the floor of this General Assembly, 
that he was standing at the fountain-head of 
the mightiest influences now in all Europe. 
A mightier influence had, he believed, gone 
forth from the Church of Scotland than from 
any other Church on earth. Their influence 
had gone over to the United States, where the 
Presbyterian element had become the strong- 
est element among her thirteen millions of 
people. The doctrines that this Church taught 
were the very doctrines which sustained the 
Church there, and gave it life and energy; and 
the multitudes coming to the United States 
from every country they strove to bring under 
the influence of the Shorter Catechism. The 
Church to which he belonged looked with 
veneration on the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland; and they rejoiced that 
they had in their Presbyterian system a cen- 
tripetal as well as a centrifugal force, and 
that if by one movement branches were thrown 
off, ‘by another they all held to the Westmin- 
ster Confession—(Applause)—that if they dif- 
fered as to branches, they were all of one 
root, and that as they separated into tribes 
they were as the tribes of Israel, having one 
Captain, the Captain of their Salvation. (Ap- 
plause.) The time was coming when those 
who clung to an open Bible and silvation 
through our Saviour must draw nearer toge- 
ther—(Applause)—and must seek more and 
more to present a solid and united front to the 
enemy. They had to fight with Popery and 
with infidelity, and that was enough conten- 
tion without fighting with one another. (Ap- 
plause.) He had only to add, that when any 
of them came to America, and visited himself 
at New York, or his reverend brother at Phil- 
adelphia, it would be enough to say that they 
were members of this Church, or of this As- 
sembly, to insure for them a plate, a pillow, 
and a pulpit. (Loud applause.) 

Dr. Cook said he was sure if any of them 
had formed any expectation of the gratifica- 
tion which they would receive from the visit 
of their brethren of the United States, that 
expectation must have been far more than 
exceeded. (Applause.) Ile believed that if 
this Assembly was remembered for any thing 
in future years, it would be for this, that it 
was a time when their hearts were refreshed 
and their spirits encouraged by having met 
with and heard these esteemed brethren. 
(Applause.) They had, perhaps, done them 
too much honour in representing them as the 
fountain-head of the great Presbyterian [nsti- 
tutions of the world; but whatever be the 
relation in which they stood—and it was an 
early one in point of date—to the Presby- 


-terian portion of the Church of Christ, he 


was sure they would all, in humble acknow- 
ledgment of their deficiencies, feel only the 
more stirred up to strive by God’s grace to 
maintain the position which others looked to 
them as holding in the great body of the 
Christian Church. (Applause.) This was 
an occasion to make them feel that they were 
but one unit of the great Christian body, 
and that they had ties on every side—ties 
which he earnestly hoped and prayed would, 
in the coming struggle, be drawn closer and 
closer. He was sure the Assembly would 
concur in rendering thanks to God for hav- 
ing put it into the hearts of these brethren to 
visit this country, and in commending them to 
God that he would strengthen them and keep 
them from all evil, and that they should con- 
vey to the body which they represented the 
assurance of the Assembly’s warmest regard, 
and sincere desire that they might continue 
to lift up their standard for God, and be 


iablod to hand it down to generations ful- 
lowing. He accordingly moved—‘‘That the 
General Assembly have received: with great 
satisfaction the deputation from the Presby- 
terian Church of the United States, and re- 
quest the Moderator to,convey to them the 
thanks of the Assembly for the brotherly 
spirit which had induced them to visit this 
country in this eventful year; and assure 
them that we rejoice in the prosperity of their 
section of the Christian Church, and that it 
will be our earnest prayer to God that the 
great truths we hold in common may continue 
to the latest ages to be maintained and preach- 
ed, both here and in the United States, in all 
purity and power.” (Applause.) 

Dr. Lee begged to second the motion, and 
in doing so he would make this single obser- 
vation, that he thought the members of this 
General Assembly and of the Church of Scot- 
land which they represent, ought to feel pecu- 
liar gratification in seeing among them the 


) representatives of a Church so closely connect- 


ed in all respects with their own; which had 
distinguished itself by the Christian fidelity of 
its members, by their missionary zeal, and by 
the ability and learning with which, especially 
in later times, they had defended the common 
faith. It could not be unknown to every 
member of this House, that the advance of the 
peculiar polity and doctrinesof Presbyterianism 
had, within the last twenty years, unquestion- 
ably been produced by the American divines. 
In regard to the tri-centenary of the Reforma- 
tion, he was sure he expressed the sentiments 
of every person present, that the discussion 
which had gone on there that day, and the 
appearance of their American brethren, had 
been most gratifying, and he believed most 
edifying ; and would they allow him to express 
the hope that, commemorating, as they were 
now doing in a certain way, the great event of 
the Reformation—for a great event undoubt- 
edly it was—an event of which they had only 
eeen the beginning of its consequences, he 
hoped that neither they nor any other Protest- 
tant Church in America or here would ever be 
found deserting the real spirit of that event; 
that they never should be found to become the 
slaves of that tradition of which the Reformers 
had broken the bands; that they never should 
in any way succumb to the authority of men, 
however strongly professing their submission 
to God alone; that tradition should never be- 
come their rule of faith, but that they should 
look to the spirit of the Reformers, and vindi- 
cate for themselves that Christian liberty 
which they maintained; and as their maxim 
was, leaving the things that were behind to go 
on unto perfection, so they should follow that 
example, and exhibit that good spirit which 
they exemplified. And allow him to say that 
he hoped that they, and all their brethren, 
would endeavour to show the excellency of 
their faith by the excellency of their lives; 
and that they never would, while bvasting of 
their privileges and celebrating the purity of 
their creed, have reason to confess and deplore 
that their population in their morals in any 
respect belied the doctrines which they all 
confessed. (Applause.) | 

The Moperartor then conveyed the thanks 
of the Assembly to the reverend strangers. 
He said—We cannot but regard you, the off- 
spring of this Church, as our dearly beloved 
children in Christ; and when we hear from 
your lips of your increasing prosperity, we 


} cannot but feel our hearts gladdened, as the 


heart of a parent is gladdened by receiv- 
ing good tidings from his children. I 
trust that the success which has hitherto 
accompanied your labours will still more 
and more show itself, and that year after 
year church after church will be added to 
your communion, so that as your population 
Increases you will find that the principles of 
the Presbyterian Church are equally diffused 
throughout the length and breadth of your 
land. I beg most cordially to express the 
Assembly’s sincere thanks for your great 
kindness in coming to see us, a to express 
how much we have been gratified by the intel- 
ligence which you have conveyed tous. (Loud 
applause. ) 

The Asgembly then engaged in prayer, con- 
ducted by Dr. Charles of Kirkowen. 


For the Presbyterian. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


The Rev. Henry Maltby departed this life 
May 22, 1860, at his residence in the city 
of St. Paul, Minnesota, in the fifty-fourth 
year of his age, and the twelfth of his min- 
istry. 

As Mr. Maltby, since his coming to St. 
Paul, has been, in consequence of his feeble 
health, almost hid from the view of the 
Church and his brethren in the ministry, 
it is proper that more than a passing notice 
of his death should be given in the Presby- 
terian. He had been, in former years, the 
friend and companion of good and great 
men, none of whom were permitted to stand 
by him in his dying hour, in this distant 
city. But he had formed new acquaint- 
ances, in whose hearts he held a sacred place. 
We loved him living, we would honor him 
dead. 

I extract the following imperfect sketch 
of his life from the sermon preached at his 
funeral : 

Rev. H. Maltby was born in the State of 
New York, in 1806. He was brought up upon 
afarm until his twentieth year. He was 
graduated at Hamilton College, New York, 
in 1836. For some years he devoted him- 
self to teaching in his native State, until 
declining health forced him to abandon his 
labours. Thinking that a residence in the 
South might be favourable to his shattered 
constitution, he removed to Kentucky, but 
with little hope of recovery. The change 
proved beneficial, and he was again induced 
to resume his occupation of an instructor of 
youth, which he pursued for twelve years 
with great success. He built up a flourish- 
ing school in Flemingsburg, Kentucky, 
which is still in existence, and has contri- 
buted much towards the education of the 
youth of that section of the State. 

While engaged in this laborious and 
honourable calling, though feeble in body, 
with health that would have deterred most 
men from undertaking any avoidable labour, 
he was preparing for another and more im- 
portant field of usefulness, that of the gos- 
pel*ministry. He quietly pursued the 
study of divinity with no teacher but the 
word of God and his books until he had 
completed a course which be thought ne- 
cessary to entering upon the preaching of 
the gospel. He was examined and licensed 
in 1848. His first and only pastoral charge 
was the Third Church of Oxford, Ohio. 
There he labqured with great diligence, 
but most of the time in great bodily weak- 
ness, beloved and respected by his people 
and the community. It pleased the Lord 
to bless his labours, and from time to time 
many of the youth in that seat of learning 
were added unto the church. 

Compelled, by declining health, to aban- 
don his charge, with no hope of ever again 
being able to accept another, he removed to 
St. Paul in the spring of 1856. Here the 
invigorating and dry atmosphere of Minne- 
sota seemed to have a favourable effect upon 
his health. Too far gone to hope for recovery, 
he yet was exempted from some of the suf- 
ferings to which he had been a victim for 
years. Mr. Maltby has preached occasion- 
ally in the Central church of St. Paul, and 
always to the great satisfaction of the con- 
gregation. As a preacher he was sound, 
compact, logical, scriptural and impressive. 

In his family, in the Church, and in his 
contact with his fellow men he practised the 
Christianity he had preached. He was a 
man of far more than ordinary ability and 
learning. ‘Iie was a good man” in the 
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| fullest sense of the words. Mr. Maltby our Church by God’s providence towards us 


knew that the time of his departure was at 
hand days before his death, he set his house 
in order, and then in calm and quiet confi- 
dence of hope in an almighty Saviour he 
met death without a fear. His was such a 
steady confidence in the Lord Jesus Christ 


as may well recommend religion to all who 
knew him. J.G. R. 


For the Presbyterian. 


NARRATIVE OF THE STATE OF 
RELIGION. 


Adopted by the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States of Ame- 
rica, at their Sessions at Rochester, New 
York, May 1860, and addressed to the 
Churches under their care. 


The devout study of the history of God’s 
dealings with his Church has always been re- 
— as a very profitable exercise for the 

ord’s people. It enables them to understand 
the true condition of the Church of their own 
day, and tends to prevent that fatal ignorance 
of the things that make for their peace, in the 
time of their merciful visitation, which has so 
often proved disastrous to the interests of the 
kingdom of Christ. 

In accordance with the long established 
usage of this body, the General Assembly de- 
signs to gather up the threads of the current 
history of the Church, and to weave them into 
a brief Narrative, which may serve to direct 
the attention of the churches to God’s dispen- 
sation of his grace towards them at the present 
time. 

This Narrative is made up from the reports 
furnished by one hundred and thirty, out of 
the one hundred and sixty-cight Presbyteries, 
which, ‘according to the latest published sta- 
tistics, comprise the whole strength of our 
branch of the*Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, and among the heathen nations 
of the world. 

It is impossible for the General Assembly 
to give an account in detail of all the various 


incidents which have occurred, in all the | 


widely dispersed portions of the Church. But 
this is the less needful at the present time, 
because there is a very remarkable uniformity 
in the narratives sent up by the Presbyteries ; 
s0 that we might choose almost at random any 
one, from any part of the wide field committed 
to our care, and it would prove a fair sample 
of all the rest. | 

‘It is a cause of earnest and sincere thanks- 
giving to the Great Head of the Church, that 


in connection with this people. But although 
we have read and heard so much, we are as- 
sured that the half has not been told. The 
General Assembly has the best evidence of 
which the case is susceptible, that God is in- 
deed doing a great and glorious work among 
this interesting people, while at the same time 
he is proving them by persecutions and sore 
afflictions. The Assembly also rejoices to 
believe that a wide and effectual door is now 
open for preaching a pure and simple gospel, 
to nearly, if not quite all, the French Cana- 
dian Romanists on this Continent. 

This movement, in connection with the pre- 
sent hopeful condition of our Church, the 
General Assembly regards as the most pro- 
foundly significant event of our day; and the 
whole Church would do well to endeavour to 
understand the meaning of this sign, in order 
that she may stand in her lot at such a time 
as this. 

2. It is gratifying to know that in many 
parts of our Church the ruling elders are said 
to be waking up to a higher sense of their offi- 
cial duty, and their obligations to promote 
the spiritual welfare of the churches iu which 
they bear rule. 

3. The active graces of God’s people are 
manifested in increased interest in the great 
objects of Christian benevolence conducted 
through the Boards of the Church; but here 
there is manifestly great room for improve- 
ment, and we trust that all our churches will 
see to it, that they abound in this grace also. 


or THE CnoURCH ON THE 


fested, 

1. By an increased and increasing attend- 
ance upon the preaching of the word; this fact 
is stated in the report of almost every Presby- 
tery, with bardly a single exception. 

2. In the better observance of the Lord’s 
day as a day of sacred rest. . 

3. In the improvement in the general mo- 
rality of the people. : 

But while this is 80, several of the Presbyte- 
ries state that the deadly vice of intemperance 
is on the increase, and that too even in places 
' where the work of the Lord is revived. This 
i anomalous state of things may be due to the 
| fact that the Church has not yet taken this 
‘ subject into her own hands, and by the help 
_of God, applied the only remedy for this and 
all other vices of man. 

In conclusion, the Assembly recognizes the 
goodness of God in the peace and unity of our 
Church, in its enlargement by every means, 
‘and in the new and louder calls tu increased 
efforts by the addition of the mission to the 


this uniform tenor of all the reports is 80 very (Choctaws, the Canadian colonists, and other 


cheering and hopeful. Among them all there 
are only three or four that come to us with 


the voice of lamentation; and even in those — 
cases there are signs of that kind of mourning oy, 


which the Lord often speedily turns into 
abounding joy. It is also true, that while the 
mass of the material from which this Narra- 
tive is drawn is very large, yet the histury of 
God’s care of his people, and his administra- 
tion of mercy towards his Church, may be 
condensed into three simple elements ; and it 
is under these three forms that the General 
Assembly presents the whole subject to the 
consideration of the churches. 


I.—Tae Means or 


1. All the Presbyteries make mention of 
the faithful and earnest preaching of the Word 
of Life, as God’s great instrument for the edi- 
fication of the Church, and the conviction and 
conversion of sinners. 

2. Nearly all the Presbyteries make special 
mention of the increased energy and hopeful- 
ness with which the churches are using those 
well-tried instrumentalities—the prayer-meet- 
ing, the Bible class and Sabbath school, as 
well as the particular and faithful inculcation 
of the truths of our holy religion, as summed 
up .in that wonderful formulary, the Shortor 
Catechism. 

Several of the Presbyteries give the gratify- 
ing intelligence that these efforts to train the 
children of the Church in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord are accompanied by 
an increased disposition, on the part of parents 
and officers of the Church, to lay hold on the 
covenant of God’s grace for the benefit of their 
children. While they diligently use the means, 
they are more inclined to exercise a simple 
faith in God, as their covenant-keeping God— 
to take Him at his word, trusting that He will 
always be faithful to his promise, which is to 
us and to our children. It is greatly to be 
hoped that this is true in many cases where 
the Presbyterial reports are silent with refer- 
ence to it. Yet there is great danger that the 
Church will depend too much upon their own 
diligence and faithfulness in teaching and 
training their children, while they lose sight 
of their entire dependence upon God, and the 
absolute right which they have as Christian 
parents, ministers, and ruling elders of the 
Church, to cast themselves, without reserve, 
upon the covenant of God, with them and with 
their seed after them. 


II.—Tue DispensatTion or Gop’s GRACE IN 
THE CHURCH. 


1. A large number of the Presbyteries re- 
port revivals of religion. Some tell of the 
wondrous work of God in one, two, three, or 
more, and others in nearly all their churches. 
The majority, while they do not speak of 
marked and powerful revivals, yet tell us of 
delightful progress, and of additions to nearly 
all their churches. It is perfectly delightful 
to observe how modestly and humbly they tell 
of the good hand of the Lord with his people ; 
how little there is of apparent boasting and 
self-confidence, and how genuine and unaf- 
fected their expressions of hope and trust in 
God. It is difficult to tell which of the two 
classes is in the better condition—whether 
they who tell of revivals, or they who hardly 
dare thus to characterize the work of the Lord 
among them. For the past two years nearly 
all the Presbyteries have reported revivals, 
and now they speak of cheering and hopeful 
progress. Their case may perhaps be illus- 
trated by the stately vessel, which, while pre- 
paring for the voyage and getting under 
weigh, resounds with creaking of the cable, 
the bustle and shouts of the mariners; but 
when the sails are all spread to the wind, and 
the gallant ship speeds before a gentle but 
steady breeze, all is silent and still, no sound 
of confusion is heard, and even the motion 
can only be estimated by comparison with 
stationary objects, or by observing the fast 
receding shore. Thus we trust it is with our 
beloved Church; but in order that this san- 
guine expectation may be fully realized, it is 
absolutely necessary that our churches should 
go forward. They must not be satisfied with 
present attainments. They can neither stop 
in their course nor go back to sloth and un- 
belief. They have not already attained, nei- 
ther are they already perfect; but all that 
they tell us of the grace of God in them should 
constrain them to forget the things that are 
behind, and to reach towards the things that 
are befure—to press toward the mark for the 
prize of the high calling of God, which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord. 

From all that we gather from the reports of 
the Presbyteries, we come to the deliberate 
conclusion that the present is a time of high 
privilege and great grace to the Church of the 
living God. Such a time is truly a critical 
season in the affairs of the Lord’s people. 

It is indeed the day of our merciful visita- 
tion. 

Where so many of the Presbyteries report 
such gratifying progress and such hopeful 
prospects, and so few mourn over the languish- 
ang ways of Zion, it would seem to be unne- 
cessary to rehearse the names of those whom 
the Lord has blessed. It is enough to say 
that there are hardly any exceptions. Yet 
there are two cases of such peculiar character, 
and such transcendent interest, that we feel 
constrained to bring them to your notice. 

(1.) The work of grace at Ningpo, in the 
great Chinese empire, whose beginnings were 
noticed in the Narrative of the last year, has 
been continued and enlarged by the Great 
Head of the Church, showing that God is 
administering his grace toward our beloved 
Church on the dark heathen ground, in the 
same manner in which he has sijnalized his 
favour to us in this highly favoured land. 

(2.) The other case is the work of God’s 
grace among the French Canadian colonists in 
the State of Illinois, and among the same peo- 
ple in their native land. 

The attention of the Assembly has been 
specially called to the various aspects of this 
wonderful manifestation of the grace and 


power of God, and to the duties devolved upon 


interesting fields to the sphere of our Chris- 
tian activity. 
The Lord has surely dealt bountifully with 
beloved Church, and blessed be his holy 
name; but these times of mercy are peculiarly 
times of responsibility. Be strong, therefore, 
brethren, and do valiantly for tie cause of 
your God and Saviour. 

May graze and peace from God our Father, 
and Jesus Christ the Lord, be multiplied to 
you all by the power of the Holy Ghost. 

Joun W. Yeomans, Moderator. 


For the Presbyterian. 


AN IMPOSTOR. 


We are requested to ask our contempo- 
raries of the press to circulate this commu- 
nication for a caution to Presbyteries and 
churches. 

ABERDEEN, Miss., May 12th, 1860. 

To the Editors of the Presbyterian—The un- 
dersigned, members of the session of the Pres- 
byterian church of Aberdeen, Mississippi, 
deem it incumbent on them to have re-pub- 
lished in the North and West the fullowing 


roceedings of Hopewell Presbytery, Georgia. 
he person alluded to calling himself Richard 
C. Moore is, in appearance, about twenty-five 
a of age, middling size, pale complexion, 
ight hair, and prepossessing manners. He 
is an artful impostor, dangerous to the peace 
of families and churches, and well calculated 
to accomplish his base purposes. The public 


“ generally, and Presbyterian churches espcecial- 


ly, should be cautioned against him, as he 
left this place with the evident purpose of im- 
posing upon other communities. 

J. M. Becxerr, 

W. A. 


Copy from the proceedings of Hopewell Presby- 
tery, Georgia. 
A communication from Mr. R. C. Moore 
(who was received at our last meeting on his 
resentation of a certificate setting forth that 
e was a licentiate under the care of Chemung 
Presbytery, ) requesting to be dismissed to put 
himself under the care of Tombeckbee Pres- 
bytery was laid before Presbytery, accompa- 
nying which was the following letter from the 
Rev., Charles C. Carr, Stated Clerk of Che- 
mung Presbytery, vent 


opy.) 
Burpette, March 15, 1860. 
Rev William Flinn—Dear Brother—Your’s 
of the 7th inst. reached me via Painted Post 
to-day. I left Painted Post last August, and 
am now pastor of the Presbyterian church 
Burdette, Schuyler county, New York, in the 
same Presbytery. I have been ten years 
Stated Clerk of our Presbytery, and we have 
never had a licentiate of the name of Richard 
C. Moore under our care. Hence your suspi- 
cions and impressions about the genuineness 
of the certificate are well founded. I never 
signed or gave any certificate to such a per- 
son. To the best of my knowledge we have 
dismissed no licentiate for two or three years, 
and have none now under our care. 
It is asad case, and I comply with your 
request, and reply promptly to your letter. 
uly yours, C, Carr. 
Stated Clerk of Presbytery of Chemung. 


Whereupon, on motion, 

Resolved, 1. That this Presbytery do now 
withdraw its license from R. C. Moore. 

Resolved, 2. That a copy of the above letter 
and this action be sent immediately to the 
session of the church of Aberdeen, Missis- 
sippi; also to the address of R. C. Moore, 
Aberdeen, Mississippi; also to the Stated Clerk 
of Tombeckbee Presbytery. ‘ 

Resolved, 3. That said letter be recorded 
and published with the minutes. 

A true extract from proceedings of Hope- 
well Pos oy in session at Mount Zion, 
April 6th, 1860. WitiramM FLINN, 

Stated Clerk of Hopewell Presbytery. 


For the Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERY OF LEWES. 


An adjourned meeting of the Presbytery of 
Lewes was held at Snow Hill on the 15th ult. 
The opening sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Thomas G. Murphy. 

The Rev. George A. Magee was received from 
the Presbytery of Connecticut, and Mr. Thomas 
C. Ande:son, licentiate, from the Presbytery 
of Nassau. Mr. Magee is at present labouring 
in Kent, Queen Ann, and Caroline counties, 
Maryland. His labours have proved eminentl 
acceptable; old churches have been revived, 
and new enterprises have been originated.— 
For a long time past, no Presbyterian minister 
has been statedly labouring in that region, and 
now, when the facts become known, it is a 
matter of great astonishment that such a field 
should have been so long neglected. Although 
Mr. Magee hag been amongst them but four 
months, the people have promised him the 
main portion of acomfortable support, with 
every prospect that they will soon be able to 
raise, amongst themselves, the whole amount 
of hissalary. They are about to erect a church 
at Crumpton, and several other enterprises of 
the same nature are in contemplation. The 
church at Crumpton, and the “Old Brick 
Church,” at their request, were enrolled upon 
our records. The Church Hill church was 
already under our care. 

Mr. Anderson is labouring, with at ac- 
ceptance at the venerable Rehoboth church, 
and at other points in the lower part of Som- 
erset county. 

Mr. Joseph L. Polk, who has been pursuing his 
studies at Princeton, was examined upon his 
collegiate and theological studies, and was 
licensed to preach the gospel. 


A call was presented from the Snow Hill 


Wor 
The power of the Church of God on the 
ungodly world with which its members are | 
mingled in so many relations of life is mani- 


| church for the whole time of their present pas- 


tor—the congregation having been so strength- 
ened and encouraged by the recent work of 
God amongst them, that they are now able, of 
themselves, to support a pastor. Ata previous 
meeting this movement had received the appro- 
val of Presbytery, and now, from a conviction 
of what the cause of Christ demanded, by 
mutual consent, the pastoral relation with the 
Pitts Creek and Newtown church was dis- 
solved, with the understanding that it should 
virtually continue until they are supplied. 

Thus were separated two churches which, 
so far as we can learn, have sustained a pas- 
toral association since the time of their or- 
ganization by Makemie. 

The prospects of our Presbytery are very 
good. Our numbers, both of ministers and 
churches, are steadily increasing, and we have 
reason to believe that the blessing of the Lord 
13 upon our labours. 

W. D. Mackey, Stated Clerk. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE PILGRIM 
Talking with Himself Every Day in the Month. 


TENTH DAY. 


He which hath begun a good work in you will 
perform it until the day of Jesus Christ—Pui. 

i. 6. 

My soul is the subject of spiritual agen. 
cies: it keeps two worlds at strife. The 
agents are invisible, having powers which 
I do not understand, and in the strife I am 
required to work out my own salvation with 
fear and trembling. If I yield to Satan, he 
will make me in spirit, if not in form, a 
viper like himself: but if I give myself to 
the Holy Spirit, he will anew create my 
soul into the image of Christ. | 

A marble statue is the image of the hu- 
man form, with all its blemishes, and occu- 
pies a dusty niche in a building, more fra- 
gile than the marble that it covers: but 
the soul, in the hands of the Divine Agent, 


becomes a living stone—a pillar in the 


temple of God, to gono more out. If I 
were sitting to a human artist I should sub- 
mit to his control: shall I not much more 
obey the Divine? 

A statue is the work of time. The per- 
fect form does not spring from the block by 
a single stroke, neither is the work of grace 
finished by a single effort. The refuse ma- 
terial is chipped away by patient persever- 
ing labour. The change to be wrought is 
great, ag my guilt is great. The work 
demands a lifetime, even with Almighty 
aid. 

It makes me sad to think how often I 
have grieved the Holy Spirit, allowing Sa- 
tan to enter his temple and mar his work. 
Let me grieve him no more. If he will but 
return, I will listen for his approaching 
footsteps. I will run at his call. He may 
yet finish the work that he has begun; 
mould my erring soul into the spirit of 
Jesus, giving it his meekness, purity, and 
peace, and present me faultless at his ap- 
pearing. 
ELEVENTH DAY. 

To him that overcometh will I grant to sit with 
me in my throne.—Rgv. iii. 21. 

This promise is so wonderful that I 
should think there was some mistake about 
it if it was not confirmed by others, espe- 
cially by that memorable text, «Come, ye 
blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom 
prepared for you from the foundation of the 
world.” It is indeed an exceeding great 
and precious promise, but I must not be so 
childish as to call the blessing mine, while 
the condition is forgotten. 

I must overcome, not my fellow-sinners, 
but my sins, and these, alas! seem to be 
invincible. Long have I been contending 
against them, and yet they prevail over me. 
But if it were impossible for me to over- 
come them, Christ surely would not mock 
me by giving me this promise, and since 
he encourages mel will be hopeful. He 
can strengthen me so that I can do all 
things; he who can give sight to the blind 
and raise the dead, can forgive my —_ and 
cleanse from unrighteousness. | 

Trusting in Christ, then, I will renew 
the fight. I must be systematic. I will 
select my besetting sin, and while I would 
not lose sight of any of the number, I will 
make an especial effort to destroy that one 
which seems to be my worst enemy. In 
order to keep it constantly before my mind, 
I will keep a record in this book of daily 
devotion, making a pencil mark in the 
margin for every instance in which it 
overcomes me. If at the end of the 
month the sin still survives, I will con- 
tinue the record in such a manner that 
I may compare the record of the different 
months, and so on month after month, and 
year after year, if necessary, to the end of 
life. I am resolved never more to make 
peace with my enemy, and when my course 
is fiaished, if I cannot say that I have over- 
come, I trust that I may at least be able to 
say with the Apostle, I have fought a good 
fight. 

TWELFTH DAY. 
All things work together for good to them that love 
God.—Rom. viii. 28. 

I know but little of future events. I do 
not even know the time, place, or manner 
of my death. I know very little of what 
is before me in this life, and still less of 
what is before me in the life to come; but 
this I know, that every event is chosen and 
arranged with a view to my advantage. 
Every moment of my life is a necessary 
part of a good plan which heavenly love 
is working out for me. ach day pre- 
pares for the following day, each year for 
the next, and centuries for centuries, 
through all eternity. 

That part of God’s plan which is de- 
veloped in this world, is but a small part 
of the whole. In my Father’s house, says 
Christ, are many mansions, and among 
these he has gone to prepare a place—a 
house not to be compared with those made 
by hands, for it is made by the same orea- 
tive skill that made the sun and planets. 
It is an inheritance, which is symbolized by 
a crown of glory that fadeth not away—a 
kingdom that was in the thought of God 
from the foundation of the world. Thus 
God is planning for me in the visible and 
invisible world, fitting a place for me, and 
me for the place. 

A mechanic serves an apprenticeship; 
even the heir to a crown is subjected to a 
rigid education. Peter the Great laboured 
in disguise as a ship-carpenter to fit him- 
self for his throne. Men submit with 
patience to human training, although it is 
imperfect; but the divine discipline under 
which I am placed cannot be wrong, for 
God is able and wise. It cannot be un- 
kind, for God is love. When I suffer, he 
pities me, as my own father would pity me; 
and my own mother, he says, would forget 
me sooner than he would forget me. 

All things work together for my good— 
all things, seen and unseen, past, present, 
and future; all things within the know- 
ledge of God. I am content. 


| VAUDOIS COLLEGE. 


from the speech of Dr. Bonar at the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Scotch Free Church, 
now sitting in Edinburgh, announcing the 
intention of removing the Vaudois College 
to Florence, will be read with interest. 


“Pomaret, Vaudois Valleys, May 18, 1860. 

‘‘ My Dear Dr. Wylie—I trust that these 
few lines will arrive in time for insertion 
in the June Record, as they refer to a mat- 
ter of the greatest consequence in reference 
to the evangelization of Italy, and will re- 
joice all the friends of this unhappy land. 

‘“‘The Scotch deputies have been most 
kindly received by the Vaudois, and, with 
the deputies of other churches and friends 
of the cause of Christ, who are here from 
various parts, have had a private confer- 
ence with regard to the future action of the 
Vaudois in.the present state of Italy. The 
Rev. Dr. Stewart, the Rev. Frederick Mo- 
nod, Admiral Pakenham, Sheriff Jameson, 
and others, warmly urged the Church to 
throw her whole energies into her evan- 
gelization scheme. After two days of ear- 
nest prayer and expectation, the Synod this 
morning voted unanimously and enthusias- 
tically the immediate transference of the 
La Tour Theological Institute to Florence, 
from which place, as well as from Tusc 
generally, the news of God’s work had been 
so gratifying. 

“You can have no idea, my dear Dr. 
Wylie, what a missionary spirit reigns here, 
and what a gratitude to God swells in 
every bosom, for this solution of the great 
difficulty which the Vaudois Church has 
for some time back felt to be pressing 
upon her, and which friends and foes have 
largely discussed. Here we are all con- 
gratulating one another,.and giving vent to 
our feelings in prayers of thankfulness to 
God, from whom has come the directing 
wisdom and strengthening grace, and whose 
Spirit has been so largely poured out on 
this Vaudois Synod. In 1851—the last 
occasion on which the Synod met at Po- 
maret—the. work of evangelization was 
entered on; but it is felt by all that never 
till to-day has the project been carried into 
execution. 

‘It is not easy to estimate the value of 
to-day’s proceedings. The Vaudois Profes- 
sors now proceed to settle in the very heart 
of Central Italy—the most central point, so 
far as God's work of revival is concerned, 
as well as for the pure Italian speech, and 
the spread of prejudices and animosities 
against the Vaudois, which only their pre- 
sence and working energy can dissipate. 
The Vaudois ministers will henceforth be 
trained for their work in Tuscany, and, 
with God’s blessing, will carry the seeds of 
gospel truth through Central Italy. We 
claim for the Vaudois in this crisis the con- 
stant and ardent prayers of God’s people. 
To-day they have shown themselves worthy 
of their sires. In simple faith they now 
leave the Valleys in a body, as they have 
done on previous occasions in their history, 
to preach the love of a precious Saviour. 
We have assured them that the heart of 
Christendom will throb with joy to hear the 
tidings, and that God’s people every where 
will come to their aid most gladly in this 
great enterprise. 

JoHN R. McDouaatu. 

“P. 8. You will be delighted to hear 
that the Vaudois Church in Leghorn (shut 
for about five weeks, through the bigotry of 
the priests) was re-opened last Sabbath, 
—— the intervention of Baron Kica- 
soli.” 


SPIRITUAL GROWTH. 


BY REV. HORATIUS RONAR. 


I said, my God, at length, this stony heart remove, 

Deny all other strength, but give me strength to 
love. 

Come nearer, nearer still, let not thy light depart; 

Bend, break this stubborn will, dissolve this iron 
heart. 


Less wayward let me be, more pliable and mild; 

In glad simplicity more like a trustful child. 

Less, less of self each day, and more, my God, of 
thee; 

O, keep me in thy way, however rough it be! 


Less of the flesh each day, less of the world and 
sin; 

More of thy love, I pray; more of thy self within. 

Riper and riper now, each hour let me become, 

Less fit for scenes below, more fit for such a home, 


More moulded to thy will, Lord, let thy servant be, 

Higher and higher still, liker and liker thee. 

Have nauglit that is unmeet; of all that is mine 
own, 

Strip me; and so complete my training for the 
throne. 


THE STORY OF THE CROSS. 


Every attentive reader of missionary jour- 
nals has noticed how often the simple story 
of the cross has touched the hearts of in- 
quiring heathen, and awakened their won- 
der and admiration. The case of the Green- 
lander, Kayarnak, has been often repeated. 
He had shown no interest in any truth, till, 
one day, the missionary read to him, from 
Luke’s Gospel, the account of Christ’s ago- 
ny in the garden, when he stepped up to 
the table, and with an air of earnestness and 
surprise said: 

‘‘ How was that? Tell me that once more, 
for I do desire to be saved.” 

An affecting instance of this kind is re- 
corded in the London Juvenile Missionary 
Magazine for March last. It occurred in a 
school for girls in China. These girls had 
learned to read, and every morning they 
read achapter in the Bible, which was ex- 
plained to them by the missionary. They 
were very attentive, and remembered a 
great deal that they heard, so as to repeat 
it afterwards. When a chapter containing 
an account of our Saviour’s crucifixion was 
read for the first time by these Chinese 
girls, the missionary saw tears start in the 
eyes of some of them. Presently there was 
a low, suppressed sob, and then they all 
burst into loud weeping. It was impossible 
to proceed with the lesson, so difficult was 
it for the girls to suppress their emotion, or 
recover their self contro] so as to study or 
converse. After this they always heard the 
story of Christ’s death in a deeply serious 
and feeling manner. 

Why is it that in this Christian land the 
same narrative is read or heard without ap- 
parently the least feeling orconcern? Is it 
oe a that, from long repetition and fami- 

iarity, that story has lost its power with us, 
and become as an idle tale? 

The first convert to Christianity in North- 
ern India was Krishnoo, and he was bap- 
tized by Dr. Carey. One day a man said to 
Krishnoo, 

‘Well, you have left off all the customs 
of your ancestors; what is the reason?’ 

He replied, ‘ Have patience with me, and 
I will tell you. I ama great sinner; I tried 
Hindoo worship, but got no good. Aftera 
while I heard of Christ, and how he laboured 
much, and laid down his life for sinners. 
I thought—what love is this!’ And here I 
made my resting-place. Now, say if any 
thing like this love was ever shown by your 
gods? Did Doorga, or Kalee, or Krishna 


die for sinners? You know that they only 


The following letter, which we extract 


| sought their own ease, and have no love for 


any one.” | 

A North American Indian, who had been 
converted to Christ, was one day assailed by 
a trader, who tried to persuade him the mis- 
sionaries were not true teachers. To this 
the aged and honest Indian replied: | 

“They may be what they will; but I 
know what they have told me, and what has 
been wrought in me. Look at my poor 
countrymen there, lying drunk before your 
door; why don’t you save them, if you can? 
Four years ago I also lived like a beast, and 
not one of you troubled yourself about me; 
but when the missionaries came, they 


.preached the cross of Christ, and I have 


experienced the power of his blood, and am - 
free from the dominion of sin.” 

What shall we say to these things, we 
who have, from childhood, been instructed 
in the things of Christ and his cross? Shall 
we see the children of China, and Hindoo 
idolators, and savage Indians, and crowds 
from all the dark places of earth, bowing 
ing and weeping at the cross, and confessing 
its grace and power, while we pass by, as if 
Christ were no more than Doorga or Kalee 
to us? It were better, a thousand times, 
never to have known the way of life, than 
to know and perish thus!— Watchman and 
Reflector. 


PSALMS OF DAVID. 


Great has been their power in the world. 
They resounded amid the court of the taber- 
nacle; they floated through the lefty and 
solemn space of the temple; they were sung 
with glory on the hills of Zion; they were 
sung with sorrow by the streams of Babel. 
And when Israel had passed away, the ha 
of David was still awakened in the Church 
of Christ. In all the eras and ages of that 
Church, from the hymn which was first 
whispered in an upper chamber, until its 
anthems filled the earth, the inspiration of 
the royal prophet has enraptured its devo- 
tions and ennobled its rituals. Chorused 
by the winds of Heaven, they have rolled 
over the desert of Asia, in the matins and 
vespers of the ten thousand of hermits. 
They have rung through the deep valleys of 
the Alps, in the sobbing voices of the forlorn 
Waldenses; through the deeps and caves of 
the Scottish Highlands, in the rude chant- 
ing of the Scottish Covenanters; through 
the woods and wilds of: primitive America, 
in the heroic hallelujahs of princely pilgrims. 
—LExtract from a Lecture by Henry Gilea. 


THINK. 


Reader, do you ever think? You have 
a soul as well as a body. You must die one 
day. After death comes judgment. Do 
you ever think ? 

Want of thought is one simple reason 
why thousands lose their souls for ever. 
They will not consider. They will not 
look forward. They will not reflect on 
their latter end, and the certain conse- 
quences of their present ways. And at 
last they find they are damned for want of 
thinking. 

Believe me, this world is not a world in 
which we can do well without thinking. 
Least of all can we do well in the ‘matter 
of our souls. ‘Don’t think,’”’ whispers 
Satan: he knows that an unconverted 
heart is like a dishonest tradesman’s books 
—it will not bear close inspection. ‘Con- 
sider your ways,” says the word of God— 
stop and think—consider and be wise. 

Well says the Spanish proverb, “ Hurry 
comes of the devil.” Just as men some- 
times marry in haste and repent at leisure, 
so they make mistakes about their souls in 
a minute and then suffer for it for years. 
Just as a bad servant does wrong, and then 
says, ‘‘I never gave it a thought,” so men 
run into sin, and then say, “I did not think 
about it—it did not look like sin.” Not 
look like sin! What would you have? 
Sin will not come to you saying, “I am 
sin;” it would do little hele if it did. Sin 
always seems ‘“‘ good, and pleasant, and de- 
sirable,” at the time of commission. OQ, get 
wisdom, get diseretion! Remember the 
words of Solomon, “Ponder the paths of 
thy feet, and let thy ways be established.” 
Prov. iv. 26. It is a wise saying of Lord 
Bacon, “Do nothing rashly. Stay a little, 
that you may make an end the sooner.” 

O, learn to be thoughtful! Learn to 
consider what you are doing, and whither 
you are going. Make time for calm reflec- 
tion. Commune with your own heart and 
be still. Remember my eaution. Do Nor 
BE LOST MERELY FOR WANT OF THOUGHT. 
—Rev. J. C. Ryle. 


A CONNUBIAL SERMON. , 


A connubial little sermon, from the text, 
‘‘Be happy as you are,’’ is thus preached 
by a contemporary print :—‘ Wife and mo- 


‘ther, are you tired and out of patience with 


your husband’s and your children’s demands 
upon your time and attention? Are -you 
tempted to speak out angry feelings to that 
faithful, but, perhaps, sometimes heedless 
exacting husband of yours? or to scold and 
fret at those sweet and beautiful ones? Do 
you groan and say, ‘What a fool I was te 
marry, and leave my father’s house, where 
I lived at ease and in quiet?’ Are you, 
by reason of the care and weariness of body 
which wife-hood and neighbourhood must 
bring, forgetful of, and unmindfal for their 
comforts and their joys! O! wife and 
mother, what if a stroke should smite your 
husband and lay him low? What if your 
children should be snatched from your arms 
and from your bosom! What if there were 
no true, strong heart for you to lean upon! 
What if there were no soft little innocents 
to nestle in your arms, and to love you or 
receive your love! How would it be with 
you then? Be patient and kind, dear wife; 
be unwearying and long-suffering, dear mo- 
ther; for you know not how long you may 
have with you your best and dearest trea- 
sures—you know not how long you may 
tarry with them. Let there be nothing for 
you to remember which will wring your 
heart with remorse if they leave you alone; 
let there be nothing for them to remember 
but sweetness and love unutterable, if you 
are called to leave them by the way. Be 
patient, be pitiful, be tender of them all, 
for death will step sooner or later between 
them and you. And O! what would you 
do if you should be doomed to sit solitary © 
and forsaken through years and years? Be 
happy as you are, even with all your trials; 
for, believe it, thou wife of a loving and 
true husband, there is no lot in life so 
blessed as thine own.” 


HUMAN DEPRAVITY. 


Our being in this world given up to flesh 
and blood, is our fal]. From the beginning 
it was not so. God and his angels see us 
where we are, with pity and concern. But 
man is positive that his present being, cir- 
cumstanced as it is, was his original state; 
resolves to make the most of it; is almost 
equally fond of it, whether he laughs or 
howls out his time; never profits by his own, 
or other men’s perpetual disappointments; 
and, in consequence of his mistake, dies 
worse than a brute.—Rev. T. Adam. 
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correspon- 
dent Lex will excuse us in not pursuing 
the subject of his article. We think all 
are agreed on the main principle which he 
sustains. 


_ Depication at West PHILADELPHIA. 
—The Rev. Dr. Hodge of Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary will preach the dedication 
sermon at Princeton Church, West Phila- 
' delphia, this (Saturday) afternoon, 16th 
inst. at four o’clock. The Market street 
cirs and those running by Fairmount to 
Mantua carry passengers near the church, 
at Thirty-ninth street and Powelton Ave- 
nue. It is desirable that all who take an 
interest in this church, who can conve- 
‘niently attend, will be present. 


- 
May.—The busy and exciting character 
of this month in the religious world has 
drawn to aclose. The countless anniver- 
saries, and the ecclesiastical conventions of 
almost all the churches are crowded into a 
few weeks, and then all is comparatively 
quiet until the month of May again returns. 
All these assemblages have an interest, but 
their occurrence at the same time tends to 
distract the attention, and leads us to over- 
look much to which our thoughts might be 
turned with advantage. We expect no 
change of custom in this respect, as it 
seems to be settled and fixed; and yet we 
are of opinion that the religious activities 
of the age might make more impression on 
the public mind, if their celebrations could 
be more diffused through the year. Why 
should we only be permitted to know what 
our churches and religious institutions are 
doing in only one and the same month in 
the year? We like good thicgs at all times, 
but we may have too much of a good thing 
when thus crowded. | 
ORDINATION AND INSTALLATION.—At 
an adjourned meeting of the Presbytery of 
Philadelphia, held on the 5th inst. in Prince- 
. ton Church, West Philadelphia, the Rev. 
J. Addison Henry was received from the 
Presbytery of New Brunswick, and on the 
evening of the same day was ordained and 
installed pastor of the church. The Rev. 
Dr. Edwards presided and’ gave the charge 
to the people, and the Rev. Mr. Watts the 
charge to the pastor; the sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Mr. Shields, from 
Mark iv. 25. All the services were kind, 
affeetionate, and faithful, and the impres- 
sion made on this solemn occasion will not 
soon be obliterated from the minds and 
hearts of those who were present. During 
the interval between the meeting of Pres- 
bytery and the installation the ladies of the 
congregation furnished an elegant and boun- 
tiful repast, which was the occasion of many 
pleasant salutations and good wishes be- 
tween our city and suburban friends. 


—_ 


A Worrtay EnTerprRise.—It has grati- 
fied us to hear that the new Presbyterian 
- charch lately created at Morrisville, Penn- 
sylvania, is in a very encouraging condi- 
tion. Morrisville is directly opposite Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, on the banks of the 
Delaware, and in a region of country 
greatly needing the gospel, and where in- 
fidelity has hitherto exerted a wide-spread 
and deadly influence. 

' The Rev. J. H. Callen commenced his 
labours there last December, and was at 
once encouraged by a large outpouring of 
the Spirit of God, and ten persons were 
added to the church on profession of their 
faith. From that time to the present the 
increase has been rapid, and the Church has 
now forty-three members, a Sabbath-school 
of one hundred and forty scholars, and a 
large attendance on the Sabbath services. 
Their little chapel has become too narrow 
for them, and they have undertaken to 
erect a church suitable to their wants, at a 
cost of about six thousand dollars. To 
effect this they need assistance. The 
churches of Trenton have already lent them 
a helping hand, and we can most heartily 
recommend the enterprise to the sympathy, 
prayers, and liberality of those who love to 
do good. The church of Morrisville is in 
the Second Presbytery of Philadelphia, and 
its claims are well known to most of the 
ministers within its bounds. 


DISMISSIONS. 


Member of one of the Presbyteries 
connected with the United Presbyte- 
rian Church desiring to leave the body and 
unite with another Church, requested a cer- 
tificate of dismission, which was refused. 
He professed to be acting conscientiously 
in changing his ecclesiastical relations, and 
wished to do it ia an orderly way; but by 
this Presbyterial action he was compelled 
either to sunder his relation violently, or to 
remain, in defiance of conscience, where he 
was. We are pleased to see that the edi- 
tors of the Christian Instructor, one of the 
organs of the United Presbyterian Church, 
emphatically condemns the unauthorized 
action of the Presbytery. They properly 
say, “if a man changes his views and asks 
for a dismission to another denowination, 
let him have it, and let him go in peace.” 
It seems extraordinary to us that any other 
view of the matter can rationally be taken. 
It applies to private communicants as well 
as to ministers. An individual acts volun- 
tarily when he becomes a member of a 
particular church on an acknowledged basis 
of faith, and how, in case of a change in 
his views, can he be retained against his 
will, and in defiance of his change? Is it 
desirable that any Presbytery or Church 
should use compulsory measures to retain a 
member who is not in harmony with them? 
Then what is the use or significancy of any 
Church symbol? 

Suppose, as in case of this Presbytery, a 
member comes to the conclusion that he 
oan praise God in the use of Watts’ version 
of the Psalms, and to prevent confusiofi in 
the Church, which discards this version, 
wishes to retire, does not the Presbytery 
assume a very singular attitude, and one 
which compromises its principles, when it 
formally declares that he shall, in despite 
of himself, be retained as a member in good 
standing, notwithstanding his acknowledged 
heresy on this subject? Is this the way 
consistently to maintain its testimony against 
the use of human compositions in praise? 
If the individual is guilty of immorality or of 
real heresy, let him be tried as a covenant- 
breaker, and be excluded; but if he is guilty 
of no such offence as would render him 
amenable to the courts of the Church, why 
should his liberty be restrained by an in- 
formal condemnation? In dismissing from 
one Church to another the certificate re- 
quired does not even impliedly endorse the 
particular views of the retiring member; it 
is merely a testimonial of Christian charac- 
ter, which surely every one has a right to 
ask from his associates, if his character and 
conduct have been Christian. We trust we 
shall never hear of the repetition of a pro- 
ceeding which savours so strongly of bi- 
gotry. 
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"THE FRENCH COLONY. 


UR readers must bave seen by this time 
(Q) that we take an unusual interest in 
the welfare of this colony. This has not 
been from mere iwpulse, but from the most 
exact information from gentlewen of high 
standity, who have been “eyo” witnesses of 
their condition in a temporal point of view, 
and of their far more deeply interesting 
state, as recently enlightened in the true 
knowledge of God and of the gospel of his 
Son. Our readers have nobly responded 
to our numerous appeals in their behalf, 
and their contributions, judiciously applied, 
have mitigated a vast amount of suffering. 
They have been most gratefully received. 
Still much is to be done. On the perma- 
nent continuance of the colony much de- 
pends. Should they be scattered, the glo- 
rious work of grace among them would be 
arrested, and the cheering prospect of carry- 
ing it forward through Roman Catholic 
Canada overclouded. If it were told us 
that there were any such prospect of intro- 
ducing the gospel into any of the heathen 
nations, tens of thousands of dollars would 
flow in to uphold the missions to such peo- 
ple; why then so slow a progress in this 
work, concerning which God is evidently 
saying, in the sickle and reap?” We 
have just received several letters and tele- 
grams from Kankakee and Chicago of a 
most affecting character. The Romanists 
and others who have managed to make 
these poor people their debtors are now 
sueing them at law, and seizing their do- 
mestic animals, and their very horses at 
the plough, thus making their condition 
almost hopeless. Shall these inhuman at- 
tempts to drive them from a shelter, and 
from all means of working their little farms, 
succeed? We earnestly pray they may not. 
To prevent it, Presbyterians must come to 
the rescue. The necessity of the case de- 
mands immediate help. None will regret 
their sympathy and benevolence in such a 


REPORTING. 


{7 are pleased to learn from various 
quarters, that our reports of the pro- 
eeedings of the General Assembly have 
given satisfaction as accurate and faithful, 
as well as full. 
they should be so, without any bias or 
favouritism, and accordingly selected those 
who were well qualified, and especially by 
their knowledge of ccclesiastical proceed- 
ings, to furnish a correct representation. 
The zeal of our secular press to give all the 
news of the day, is often sadly at fault when 
applied to ecclesiastical matters, and the 
most ludicrous blunders are often the con- 
sequence. 

It was from a secular journal that we 
learned that the New-school General As- 
sembly had, by a large vote, decided 
‘ayainst the dismission of their winis- 
ters.” What, were they determined to 
hold their ministers, in despite of every 
application to be dismissed to other bodies? 
No, this was not their action. They re- 
fused to recognize the principle of the de- 
mission of the sacred office; a word, per- 
haps, which the reporter had never heard, 
and of course did not understand. 

When the colporteur system was intro- 
duced, as one of our contemporaries informs 
us, the reporter of a leading paper in New 
York, in sketching a speech on the subject, 
referred to colporteur as a distinguished 
individual who had introduced a new sys- 
tem; and by way of embellishing his re- 
port, he represented this Mr. Colporteur as 
one who had written many works during his 
life, who had introduced his system into 
America, who was an active wissiovary, 
and who had been successful in distributing 
thousands of Bibles and converting mauy 
Roman Catholics. The conclusion was that 
he was worthy, and should be supplied with 
funds! It was a curious blunder, and yet 
after all we believe in the individuality of 
Mr. Colporteur, and have great faith in his 
activity, usefulness, and even in his literary 
character. 


OLD-FASHIONED TEXTS. 


Few weeks ago, a friend of ours was 

called to preach as a “candidate,” in 
a vacant pulpit, and one of the most serious 
objections urged against his settlement was, 
that he preached from “such old-fashioned 
texts.” The sermons were good, sound, 
and full of the gospel; the manner solemn, 
forcible, and effective; but then the texts 
were so oli fashioned. 

This is something quite new. We have 
heard pretty much all sorts of objections 
made against ministers and sermons, but 
we confess now to have lighted upon some- 
thing «altogether original. Ilere is a mod- 
ern Athenian (Acts xvii: 21) who, in his 
lust fur novelties, despises even old-fash- 
ioned écxts, to say nothing of old-fashioned 
doctrines. We should really like to read 
his list of them. Doubtless, we would fiod 
amovg them the favourites of Luther, Cal- 


vin, and all the Reformers ; the texts that 


inspired the courage of Knox, the imagina- 
tion of Howe, the eloquence of Chalmers, 
and the sensibilities of MeCheyne ; the texts 
that our Edwardses and Alexanders loved 
to preach from; such texts as “God so 
loved the world,” &c., “This is a faithful 
saying,” X&c., “ Being justitied by faith,” 
&e. We are quite sure that this list of 
old-fashioned texts would give us tho very 
marrow of the gospel, and that in the pro- 
scribed catalogue we would read all that 
the truly Christian beart holds most dear. 
But what would our Athevian bave us 
understand by new-fashioned texts? Un- 
doubtedly those whose virtue as texts has 
been but recently discovered ; such as are 
diligently hunted up between the lids of 
the Bible, and brought forth to startle hy 
their oddity, and recommend senseless 
rhapsodies to senseless people. In order to 
be pronounced new-fashioned, a text must 
be very short, very singular, and very un- 
suggestive of any thing but wonder as to 
what the preacher can possibly make out 
of it. “Rings and nosé-jewels,” “ Behold 
now Behemoth,” «I go a fishing,” «« We 
let her drive,” all might stand as good 
specimens of the latest and most approved 
style. What grand and original concep- 
tions an imaginative preacher might bring 
out of them! What startling truths could 
he draw forth from their hitherto unfath- 
omed depths! How he could rise on them 
and stretch his wings and fly to continents 
undiscovered, and bring back strange and 
marvellous treasures! How he could tickle 


the fancy, stir the passions, fire the imagi-. 


nation—in one word, homely though ex- 


pressive—bring down the house! Such is 


the Alpha and Omega of the preaching 
that affects a new fashion. It begins with 
an odd text, and ends with a sensation; or 
may we not truly say, it begins with a blas- 
phemy, and ends with ruined souls. 

We need hardly aver that we altogether 
differ from our modern Athenian who hates 
old texts and loves odd ones; who hasa 
mortal dread of all preaching from the 
former, and admires every thing that pro- 
ceeds from the latter. We love our old- 
fashioned Bible, and the old-fashioned texts 
that are in it; texts that contain the mar- 


We were solicitous that. 


row of the gospel; texts so broad that the | 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


preacher can hide himself behind them; 60 | 


comprehensive that when they are held up 
they reflect the whole truth as it is in Jesus. 
To use texts as mere mottoes, as posts to tie 
human fancies to, or as baits to fill empty 
pews, is a wrong approaching to a blasphe- 
my. We look with real alarm upon the 
growing taste for novelties in the pulpit, and 
the growing distaste for plain, solemn, gos- 
pel preaching. The blame of it does not 
primarily belong to the ministry, but to the 
people. it comes from a miserable, short- 
sighted, commercial policy, that locks to 
the temporal advantage rather than to the 
spiritual growth of the Church; that meas- 
ures ministers not by their real worth, but 
by their drawing-in powers ; that sacrifices 
the highest interests of immortal souls to 
full pews, ample revenues, and successful 
forays upon neighbouring flocks. Of all 
simony, there is none so detestable as 
this, and it is high time that faithful men 
in all churches set their faces against it, 
and determine to have sound preaching 
from old-fashioned texts. The old ways are 
better than thenew. Sweet bread on wood. 
en trenchers is better than rose-leaves on 
lacquered ware, and if a church wont float 
except on gas-expanded bubbles, then, in 
the name of truth, prick these bubbles at 
once, and let that church sink as soon as 
possible. 


INSTINCT AND REASON. 


NFERIOR animals are guided in their 
multiplied classes by an unvarying 
instinct. Each has its own, which is pre- 
served unaltered, and for indefinite periods. 
The first robin built its nest as every 
robin does now; the honey-comb of the 
bee has received no improvement in the 
lapse of ages. Orders, classes, species, 
have their particular domain, and learn 
nothing beyond it from intercourse with 
others. Birds of different species may 
build in the same tree, but each confines 
itself to its own order of architecture. 
There is no attempt at imitation; no dis- 
position to give or tuke suggestions, with 
the view of amending their instinctive 
knowledge. Amid all these varied forms 
of instinct, it must be observed with plea- 
sure that every one is just the one best 
adapted to each species for its own per- 
petuation. They are all taught of God, 
and they all obey his voice. 

Reason is admitted to be a higher kind 
of qualification than instinct, but is it equal- 
ly unerring? Manis thus endowed. He 
has both instinct and reason; yet witb 
both combined, he might well feel reproved 
by the inferior avimals. Unlike them, he 
is found perpetually doing the very things 


which are most injurious to his best inter-_ 


ests. Ile pampers appetite, where they 
merely satisfy it; his indulgences are often 
inordinate, unnatural, ruinous; and in de- 
spite of reason, in opposition to experience, 


he pursues his favourite objects as if they 


constituted the chief good, although a right 
use of his faculties would teach him that 
they could only result in all evil. Why 
this? Is man really inferior to the beasts 
of the field? Is the endowment of reason 
less than that of instinct? This we dare 
not ssy. The difference is, that sin has 
perverted reason; it has removed healthful 
restraints from natural passions and appe- 
tites; it has obscured the perceptions; it 
has confounded the distinctions between 
good and evil; and, until a radical change 
has been effected in the moral nature, God 
will be less glorified by him, and his own 
appropriate good will be less sought, than 
if he were a bird of the air or a beast of 
the field. 


THE CATTLE DISEASE. 


ILE infectious, if not contagious, disease 
which is now pervading the herds of 
certain districts in Massachusetts, and has 
appeared in other places, with fatal effects, 
may well awaken alarm throughout the 
country. Like the cholera which spread 
over the world, and cut off so many hun- 
dreds of thousands of human beings, this 
mysterious malady is threatening the pros- 
perity of our agricultural districts; and 
should it please Divine Providence that it 
should diffuse itself, the interests of our 
large cities would suffer. Farmers must 
first suffer in the loss of much valuable 
property, and the consequences of their 
calamity must diffuse themselves, and be 
felt in our wealthy cities, when a just 
apprehension is awakened that it will not 
be safe to partake of beef, milk, and but- 
ter. It is represented to be a fearful 
disease, rapidly disorganizing the lungs of 
those attacked, and quickly defying all 
rowedial agents. 
The prevalence of similar diseases at a 
former period in Germany and England 
destroyed hundreds of thousands of cattle; 
and it becomes necessary that no one io 
this country should be dilatory in the em- 
ployment of precautionary measures. It 
is nut within our province to suggest these 
measures, or to prescribe treatment, that 
every farmer should diligently inquire into 
for himself, and obtain the most exact 
knowledge on the subject; but as the 
threatening appearance of tbis disease is 
associated with the providence of God, and 
as its existence may be, as similar events 
were in olden time, a judgment from 
God, it becomes us to study its religious 
lessons, and reverently listen to the voice 
of God in it. While humbly acknow- 
ledging his hand in such a calamity, surely 
it becomes the duty of private Christians 
and of Christian churches to implore the 
divine mercy in its removal, or in accom- 
panyiog it with sanctifying uses. After 
all, prayer is the great remedy. 


GOOD FEELING. 


4 New-scroon correspondent of the Nevw 
it York Evangelist, writing from Roches- 
ter, among other pleasant things which he 
has to say about the Old-school Assembly, 


thus discourses: 

The orderly, straightforward, and efficient 
manner in which the members of the Assembly 
address themselves to their appropriate work 
of strengthening and expanding their own 
Church, can but commend them to all candid 
minds. 
maxim, “One thing I do,” is admirably car- 
ried out by our Old-school friends as a de- 
nomination. Their work is to build up the 
kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ, in the 


forms and with the instrumentalities of their 


adoption. This they do with commendable 
zeal. 

Nothing in the proceedings of this Assembly 
thus far has indicated any spirit of encroach- 
ment upon other branches of the Church. ‘T'he 


great aim is manifestly at the world of ungod- 


liness; and if the private declarations of lead- 
ing men are correct, there is in the high 
places of the Church no sympathy with those 
aggressions and divisions, which in some com- 
munities have disgraced the Christian name 
before the world. The Rev. Jehu, whose only 
hope of distinction among his brethren lies in 
the zeal with which he “‘wins over” some 
little church—the ambitious country elder 
who, under the plea of orthodoxy, hugs the 
dear vanity of being thought an ‘influential 
and controlling spirit” in his church and his 
community—the “national” man who has na- 
tional wares to sell, or a national office to seek, 
and who is therefore very zealous for ecclesi- 
astical changes in the “ national” direction— 
all these undoubtedly find their true place in 
the denomination, and a much lower place 
than the men of enlarged and liberal spirit, 
and truly Christian-like zeal. 


of that. first. 


It must be conceded that Paul’s. 
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[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Leaving London—A Night Ride—F'shing for 
Mails — Edinburgh— General Assemblies — 
The Lord High Commissioner's Parade— 
Something New to American Eyes —Church 
and State—Free Church Opening—Dr. Cun- 
ningkam’s Sermon—Moderator’s Dress from 
the Olden Time—Keclesiastical Breakfasts — 
United Presbyterians— Liberality as to Psalm- 
Singing — Great Literary Festival — Lord 

Brougham's Inauguration and Address— The 

* Last Rays of a Setting Sun. 


Epinpurca, May 19th, 1860. 
The accumulated information and observa- 
tions of our interesting London sojourn [ am 


compelled to postpone for the present, that I 


may give the readers of the Presbyterian some 
account of the meetings of the General Assem- 
blies in this metropolis of Scotland, and some 
other matters which will be out of date unless 
dispatched at once. 

We reached here from London on Tuesday 
morning last, having made the four hundred 
and eight miles in about eleven hours, the 
train by which we came being the fastest in 
Great Britain. It is called the ‘‘ Limited Mail 
Train,” from the fact that it is chiefly for the 
mails, and takes very few passengers; there 
were but thirteen this trip. As we left at 
half-pust eight o’clock in the evening, of 
course we travelled all night—not a very fa- 
vourable arrangement for seeing the country, 
but there were special reasons for it, which I. 
need not explain. The English railway cars, 
“carriages” as they call them, are divided 
into separate compartments, each ‘accommo- 
dating six persons, seated as on the front and 
back seats of an ordinary carriage. The first 
class cars are sumptuously upholstered, with 
cushioned arms and supports for the head, and 
of course particularly well adapted for night 
travel. On this occasion our little party had 
entire possession of a compartment, with the 
exception of a Londoner, who took a very af- 
fectionate farewell of his wife at the car win- 
dow before leaving, and who afterwards told 
us he was a dealer in pictures, of which he had 
made purchases to enormous amounts for cer- 
tain successful manufacturers and merchants, 
as well as some of the nobility. He gave us 
the names of the towns as we rushed through 
them during the night, and informed us once 
in a while that we were going at the rather 
frightful speed of more than sixty miles an 
hour. Our friend was also very hilarious at 
the ambitious numbering of American streets, 
and thought Thirty-ninth street the height of 
absurdity. The most interesting matter about 
the trip, however, was the opportunity afford: 
ed of seeing how a train running at such a 
rate can take in mails all along the route with- 
out stopping for them. That feat is accom- 
plished by hanging the mail on a projecting 
arm at any particular station, and attaching a 
large net to the post office car, when the latter 
comes flying past, the extended net sweeps 
the mail from its hook, and catching it drops 
it through a hopper into the car, where it is at 
once sorted by the clerk and carried on to its 
destination. This is about the sharpest thing 
I have seen done by John Bull since landing 
in his dominions, and the only thing in which 
he seems to have gone a little faster than his 
go-ahead descendant across the Atlantic. 

Our journey from London was attended with 
but little fatigue, and before our ordinary 
breakfast time wo were in comfortable quar- 
ters in the Caledonian [lotel, from which our 
windows look down on the busy pedestrians of 
Princes street, across into the public gardens, 
and up to the frowning castle perched upon 
the heights. I take occasion here to say that 
if any American reader of this coming to 
Edinburgh should wish quarters where he 
will have quiet, cleanliness, almost home com- 
forts and every attention, he cannot do better 
than to put up at the Caledonian, though it 
has not the fame, perhaps, of one or two of its 
more extensive and pretentious competitors. 

Oa Thursday, 17th inst., both the General 
Assembly of the Established Church and that 
of the Free Church were opened. As they 
were to occur at very nearly the same hour, it 
required some forethought and management 
to be present at both. Nevertheless, in a 
good measure, we accomplished it. As the 
pomp and circumstance connected with the 
Establishment will have most of the interest 
of novelty to American readers, [I will speak 
The connection of the Estab- 
lished Church with government requires that 
the sovereign shall be present, either in per- 
son or by a representative. As the former 
cannot be conveniently accomplished, a repre- 
sentative is sent in the office of the Lord 
High Commissioner, which the present year is 
filled by Lord Belhaven. As the Queen’s 
Vicegerent, he occupies [olyrood Palace dur- 
ing the sessions of the Assembly, and holds 
levees, receptions, &c., after the manner of 
royalty. As we wished to see the pageant 
from the beginning, we drove down opposite 
the gate of Holyrood. The gay Highlanders 
of the magnificent 78th Regiment, with a 
regiment of artillery, lined the street leading 
to it on either side. The latter had their 
cannon out, which a facetious friend suggests 
are the “canons of the Church.” The High- 
landers’ band, consisting of at least fifty musi- 
cians, was drawn up near the gate, and various 
coaches, some with four horses, rich livery, 
&c., were in waiting. At length two heralds 
with tho blast of their bugles, emerging froin 
the gate, announced the approach of the Lord 
Commissioner, who mounted into an open car- 
riage, drawn by six horses, decorated with 
coachmen and footmen in cocked hats, light 
crimson coats, and knee-breeches, and long 
white stockings. The Lord Commissioner 
wore a avarlet jacket, not unlike some of the 
bathing-dresses at Cape May or Atlantic City, 
with a cocked hat and plume. As he stood 
fur a moment in the carriage, the band saluted 
him with the national anthem, ‘‘God Save the 
Queen,” and with fine effect. He occupied 
the back seat alone, whilst on the front seat 
were the Rev. Dr. Cooke, the Moderator of 
last year, and the purse-bearer, a very jaunty 
looking: official, in black velvet coat and knee- 
breeches, silver buttons, profuse lace ruffles at 
his bosom and wrists, white kid gloves, and a 
jewelled sword. Other carriages bore the 
Lord Provost and magistrates of Edinburgh, 
in scarlet robes, General Cameron, Com- 
mander of the forces here, and other func- 
tionaries of the Queen. 

Whilst the procession was passing along 
its more circuitous route, we went directly 
through the Canongate, and up the Ligh 
Srreet, and were enabled to see the Free 
Church Assembly in its [Hall, and Dr. Cun- 
ningham preaching his opening sermon. The 
Established Church sermon was preached at 
the same time at the Iligh Church, after 
which they adjourned to their Assembly [all 
for organization. Through the -kindness of 
one of the officers, we secured very good seats 
here. Some time after the Moderator had 
entered, and taken his seat in a large chuir 
on the floor of the house, the Lord Commis- 
sioner came in and tvok his seat on the throne 
on a platform in the rear of the Moderator. 
lle was preceded by a fantastically dressed 
herald, and accompanied by the fancy purse- 
bearer already mentioned, two beautiful pages 
in scarlet coats, and white breeches and stock- 
ings, with their heads begrimed with white 
paste, the Lord Provost in scarlet and er- 
mine, and several military men. The Assem- 
bly rose to their feet, and on the announce- 
ment of the Moderator, sang the. 103d Psalm, 
and the body was constituted with prayer. 
After the usual formalities, and the appvint- 
ment of the Rev. Dr. Maitland. as Moderator, 
the Lord Commissioner presented the Queen’s 
address, and himself made a short extem- 
poranevus speech, addressing the members as 
“Right Reverend and Right [onourable.” 
As he speaks fur the Queen, and as “Right 
Reverend” is the official title for Bishop, and 
as the Queen is the head of the English 
Church, and speaks by authority, we may 


infer that she regards Presbyterian ministers 


as bishops. So far, s0 good. The Moderator 
responded to his lordship, but as his back was 
turned to the audience, we heard but little of 
what he said. 

The foregoing will give the curious reader | 
some little idea of the pomp and ceremony, © 


Commissioner himself, have since been so 


) very much the aspect of a “Church militant.” 


2in some other shape, give it to the public. 


Assemblies the Moderator of the Free Church 


‘‘live lord,” of the first water. 
in America a great deal, knows our country 
tolerably well, and until recently was one of 
the largest proprietors in the Hudson Bay 
Company. He is a member of the Established 
Church Assembly. 

In addition to these two General Assemblies 
the Synod of the United Presbyterian Church 
is also holding its annual sessions here at pre- 
sent. I should think the body must number 
about two hundred members. Their total of 
ministers is between five and six hundred. 
Judging from one or two addresses I heard at 
one of their meetings, I should infer favourably 
both as to their intellectual and spiritual qual- 
ities. Dr. Eadie, whose Commentaries have 
been re-published by the Messrs. Carter, be- 
longs to this body, and is now in attendance. 
He is much younger looking man than I 
had expected to see, being apparently not over 
forty-five, with a raddy complexion, round 
face, and auburn hair and whiskers. The 
Rev. Dr. Cairns seems to be considered by 
themselves their greatest man, though Dr. 
Eadie stands very high. These United Pres- 
byterians are much less strict as tu Psalmody 
and communion than their namesakes in Ame- 
rica. ‘They not only sing paraphbrases, but 
have a hymn book, and practise open commu- 
nion. As to Psalmody, indeed, there is far 
less stress laid upon it here than amongst 
our exclusively psalm-singing churches, Even 
those who, according to their principles, would 
be regarded as the most exclusive on that 
point, express surprise at the prominence given 
to it, and the stress laid upon it in the United 
States. 

This letter has been occupied thus far with 
religious festivities. I cannot close it without 
making mention of one of a literary character, 
which we have had the privilege of attending. 
I refer to the inauguration of Lord Brougham 
as Chancellor of the University of Edinburgh, 
which took place on Friday. The ceremonies 
were in the Music Hall, all the tickets for 
which were taken up weeks before, and as 
much as three guineas having been afterwards 
offered for one in vain. Through the great 
kindness of a friend who knew of our inten- 
tion to be in Edinburgh about that time, tick- 
ets were secured for us before our arrival. I 
doubt whether a more brilliant audience ever 
was assembled ata literary festivity, even in 
Edinburgh. All the savans uf the country, 
as well as representatives from England and 
Ireland, were present. Lord Brougham’s en- 
trance was greeted with round after round of 
cheers, and the greatest enthusiasm. He came 
in, escorted by Sir David Brewster, followed 
by @ procession of the Professors of the Uni- 
versity in their academic gowns and hoods. 
These gowns are black, but the hoods, or the 
lining of them at least, varies according to the 
profession of the wearer—that of the clergy 
being purple, the lawyers white, and the pby- 
sicians red. As they hang far down the back, 
turned out such a success is because the ladies | it gives them a very gay appearance. Sir 
who built it had not money enough to spoil | David Brewster was arrayed in a purple robe, 
it. , with a deep scarlet hood, and with his snow- 

On the opening day of the Assembly, of | white hair and erect manly carriage, had a 
course, this [Hall was thronged to its utmost | very noble aspect. As for Lord Brougham, 
capacity. Indeed, the janitor had the doors | poor little man, he was almost buried in an 
locked, and at first rather refused us admis- | immense black robe, loaded with gold, which 
sion; but our accustomed argument, ‘We are | a young gentleman beside me tvok occasion 
Americans,” proved, as usual, successful, and | to say cost £120 ($600). He is a small, with- 
he not only let us in, but brought chairs for | ered, old man, of florid complexion, with a thin 
us to sit on. ring of white hair encircling his head, and 

The Rev. Dr. Cunningham, that chiefest | toddling along when he walks as if his powers 
light of the Free Church, and so well known | of locomotion had well nigh failed to do their 
and so.highly esteemed on our side of the At- | office. He projects his head forward, and nods 
lantic, having been the last Moderator, was of | with a quick, short jerk, when occasion re- 
course the preacher to-day. The dignified | quires. | 
and excellent doctor, in addition to the usual The Rev. Dr. Crawford, one of the Profes- 
gown worn by all Presbyterian ministers here, | sors, opened the ceremonies with an admirably 
was at present in the same three hundred | expressed and most appropriate prayer. Sev- 
years ago garb, which we had already seen | eral renowned literary and scientific men, 
across the street at the other Assembly, viz: | amongst whom was the President of the 
a capacious straight breasted stand-up collar- | Royal Society of London, were then presented 
coat, knee breeches and buckles, long black | by Professor Swinton on behalf of the Senatus 
silk stockings, and shoes with shining buckles, | Academicus for the degree of Doctor of Lawes, 
This dress, 1 may here say, the Moderator | the presentee exhausting his vocabulary in 
wears on all occasions during the sessions of | eulogizing them, each of them, according to 
the Assembly. It gives him a very distingue | his showing, being an uncommonly bright, 
appearance, as may well be imagined, as he | particular star. It was, nevertheless, very 
walks the streets, with the addition of the | handsomely dune. — 
cocked hat upon his head.. The election of “the Right Honourable 

Dr. Cunningham’s sermon was a very able 
discussion of the nature and extent of the 
atonement, with special reference to the indi- 
cations of the present times, and of his own 
country. He preaches very theologically, and 
somewhat didactically, but gives his hearers 
a full share of substantial and edifying matter. 
Ile both preaches and (I think) looks like Dr. 
Iludge. I have since learned from him that 
he may probably expand this discourse; and, 


with which even the simplicity of Presbyte- | 
rianism is decorated by reason of a connection 
with the civil powers. It looked very incon- 
gruous in our eyes, but in these monarchical 
countries they get used to such things, and 
regard it as really having some appreciable 
value in commanding public respect. It did 
not strike us pleasantly, though our brethren 
of the establishment, and even the Lord High 


kind to us, that I must touch this point as 
softly as comports with a good conscience. 
We must remember, too, that before the dis- 
ruption, even the illustrious Chalmers and the 
men who now rank highest in the Free Church, 
took part, and with entire good will, in all this 
intermingling of the worldly power with the 
spiritualities of Christ’s house. As the Lord 
Commissioner occupies his throne during the 
entire sessions of the Assembly, one sees the 
odd spectacle every day of his lordship on the 
way to the General Assembly in his great 
coach, with liveried lacquies, pages, mace- 
bearers and escort uf dragoons. It gives things 


Though the proceedings at the Free Cnurch 
opening are much more in accordance with 
our notions, I shall have to give a much 
smaller space to them, inasmuch as there 
would be nothing specially new to the reader. 
With the Free Church Hall I must say, how- 
ever, that I have been greatly delighted. It 
is immediately across the street from the Hall 
of the Established Church, and is sv con- 
structed as to form a part of the Free Church 
College building—the latter, by the way, being 
a very handsome stone edifice, having a fine 
site on the brink of the old town heights, and 
overlooking the beautiful Princes street gar- 
dens and the new part of the city. The Ifall 
itself is the product of the enterprise of the 
ladies, having been undertaken by them at 
the time when all classes of Free Church peo- 
ple were exerting themselves to the utmost to 
perfect in the shortest possible time their or- 
ganization. The style of the building is Go- 
thic, though, unlike most large apartments of 
this species of architecture, the ceiling is low. 
The seats are arranged somewhat amphithea- 
tre fashion, and*are the only ones I have seen 
in Great Britain, in any thing resembling a | 
church, which are comfortably cushioned, 
these being heavily upholstered with morocco. 
The light is chiefly from the roof, and the 
wood-work is simply varnished. I should 
think it would seat nearly two thousand peo- 
ple, and I have rarely seen an audience-room 
which, when filled, has so fine an effect; and 
what is better still, it is a complete success as 
to acoustics. You can hear distinctly in every 
part of it even the subdued tones of a speaker. 
I have been altogether so much pleased with 
this Hall, that if our Assembly were station- 
ary, I should think we would do well to pro- 
vide ourselves with a precise copy of it. I 
understand that the chief reason why it has 


University of Edinburgh,” having been heau- 
tifully and appropriately announced, Lord 
Brougham arose to deliver his speech. Un- 
fortunately, it proved to be a written one, and 
avery long one. He got up from his chair 
very deliberately, fidgetted about for a while, 
relieved himself of the obviously very cumber- 
some robes, and from a little old trunk which 
sat before him took out his massive manu- 
script. Buta few minutes had passed before 
it was quite apparent that his once rich and 
sonorous voice had given place to the then 
feeble tones of old age, which could scarcely 
be heard. The greater part of the audience 
certainly could not have caught any intelligi- 
ble idea of the very long address; but they 
nevertheless sat throughout with apparently 
the profuundest respect. I heard part of his 
glowing eulogy on Washington, when he was 
placing him in contrast with Napoleon, and 
tried to help the applause at that part as 
vehemently as possible. The most interesting 
feature of the address was the venerable 
Chancellor’s recanting opinions he had ex- 
pressed in earlier years as to man’s not being 
responsible for his belief, and the earnest and 
hearty refutation he took occasion to give to 
Hlume’s famous argument against miracles. 
[lis avowal of his personal faith in evangelical 
religion was not entirely satisfactory to some, 
though by others it was looked upon as in- 
tended for a full and hearty confession. The 
performance, altogether, was one of deep in- 
terest, constituting as it very probably does 
the last great public effort of the most illus- 


After the usual preliminaries on such occasions, 
Dr. Cunningham proposed as his successor, 
the Rev. Mr. Buchanan, of Glasgow, which, 
of course, was assented to, and the doctor, 
thus honoured, was forthwith escorted in, not 
only in his gown, but in the antique Moderator- 
clothes, from head to foot. It is the custom, 
as it seems, for the new Moderator, knowing 
as he doves in advance, that the honour is in re- 
serve, to have the official suit made and all 
ready. And certainly no one could better be- 
come the costume than does this new Modera- 
tor, particularly when he has doffed the gown. 
IIe is very erect; has a symmetrical, graceful 
figure, snow-white hair and whiskers, and is 
not only courteous, but courtly in his manners, 
His address on taking the chair was read from 
& manuscript, occupying probably three-quar- 
ters of an hour, and was very admirable, both 
in matter and delivery. In speaking of revi- 
vals, he referred specially to those which had 
recently occurred in the United States. This 
Assembly is a large body, the representation 
being always one-third of the entire number 
of ministers in the Church, with an elder to 


each minister. As the numberof Free Church | trious British statesman of his day. L. 
ministers is between eight and nine hundred, wicca 
the body this year does not fall very far short 

For the Presbyterian. 


of six hundred. The representation in the 
istablished Chutch, I believe, is one-fifth. 
Their number of ministers is about twelve 
hundred. 

On the evening of the opening day of the 


Preaching at the General Assembly. 


The late General Assembly wisely abol- 
ished the practice of preaching set sermons 
with reference to the several Boards of the 
Church. Such sermons were once all very 
well; but they are no longer needful since 
the Assembly has adopted the plan of devo- 
ting one whole day, each, to the considera- 
tion of the affairs of the respective Boards. 
Besides, the members are jaded by the la. 
bgurs of the day, and the evening sermons 
forthe Boards are but indifferently attended. 
Perbaps, too, it was found. that ambitious 
aspirants sometimes procured nominations 
to these useless lectureships. 

There is another class of appointments 
for preaching at the Assembly, the manage- 
ment of which needs revision. It is the 
custom, not only for the Presbyterian pul- 
pits, but the pulpits also of other denomi- 
nations in the place and vicinity of the 
Assembly’s meeting, to be offered to the 
Assembly, to be supplied by its members. 
The Committee on Devotional Kxercises 
takes this matter in charge, and makes the 
appointments, which are reported to the 
Assembly for its approbatiou. It is, how- 
ever, growing into a custom to insert among 
these appointments the vames of mere visit- 
ing clergyymen—some of whom are distin. 
guished, aud some of whomarenot. These 
are merely hangers-on; and some of these 
names are beginning yearly to occur. It 
would seem as if such persons attended for 
the purpose of being on hand for inyita- 
tions and appointments tu preach. It is 


gave a soiree, the invitation to which, by an 
engraved card, was as follows: 


General Assembly Free Church of Scotland. 

The Moderator is to receive the members of 
Assembly and their friends on Tiursday eve- 
ning at eight o’clock, in the College Library. 
The favour of your company is requested. 

Patrick CLASON, 
Il. WeLLwoop Moncrierr. 

On the corner of the ladies’ tickets is the 
addition, [Morning Dress.] The signatures 
are thase of the Clerks of the Assembly, the 
latter being that of a reverend Baronet, the 
Rev. Sir Henry Moncrieff, one of the Edin- 
burgh pastors, and a very unassuming and 
excellent man. The sviree was numerously 
attended, the guests being formally announe- 
ed, and presented on their arrival to the Mod- 
erator and his wife stationed in the Library. 
This ceremony being over, the company ad- 
journed to an adjoining halJl, where refresh- 
ments were on the tables, and after an hvour’s 
conversation, the pleasant evening was closed 
by family worship in the Assembly Hall, led 
by the Rav. Dr. I[enderson of Glasgow. Our 
brethren here of both Assemblies make ar- 
rangements fur cultivating the socialities dur- 
their sessions, at least within their own respec- 
tive bodies. A breakfast is given by each 
Moderator, at a hotel selected for that use, 
during the sessions, to which the members are 
in rotation invited, together with such friends 
or strangers in the city as may be considered 
proper guests. I saw yesterday at the [ree 
Church Hall a printed placard posted up, 
inviting all the ministers and ruling elders 
from two or three of the Synods to breakfast 
the ensuing morning with the Moderator: at 
the Royal [otel. Our party, including the 
ladies, breakfasted this morning with the 
Moderator of the Established Assembly at the 
British ILotel, and a very pretty entertain- 
ment it was. It was in a large and hand- 
some apartment, with tables around three 
sides of it, and probably from one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty persons present, in- 
cluding many ladies. Just as we were going 
into the breakfast, one of our ladies was in- 
troduced to her escort, a plain-lovuking Svotch 
ruling elder, as he seemed to be; but who, to 
her surprise, turned out to be no less a per- 
sonage than the Earl of Selkirk—a genuine, 


the design of the churches which offer 


ing them. They disparage those members 
of the Assembly who are overlooked, and 
they impose on the pastors and churches 
whuse pulpits have been confidiugly opened. 
Moreover, they create embarrassment in 
fulfilling the A-sembly’s own appointments, 
and in introducing ‘divers and strange doc- 
trines,”’ as happened at the late Assembly. 
Would it not be well for future Committees 
of the Assembly to bear this in miod, and 
to avoid the importunities on behalf of out- 
siders, and to decline to favour such imper- 


He has been ) 


, tidings of great joy to all people. 
| Claims peace on earth and good-will towards 


Henry, Lord Brougham, as Chancellor of the | 
: bassadors of the King of kings. 


very doubtful if such appointments fulfil | 


their pulpits, or of the Assembly in accept- 


tinence? If individual pastors or churches 
invite supplies for themselves, that is their 
business; but these private arrangements 
ought not to be foisted in among the As- 
sembly’s appointments; nor ought the As- 
sembly to go outside of its own members 
when accepting requests to send supplies 
which are expected to be made from their 
own number, and for which the body makes 
itself officially responsible. 
A LOOKER-ON. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 


BOARD OF PUBLICATION. 
THE DISTRIBUTION FUND EXHAUSTED. 


Our Distribution Fund, from which we 
muke grants of books and tracts to Sabbath- 
schools, to needy churches and ministers, 
and to individuals for gratuitous distribu- 
tion, is entirely exhausted. Yet numerous 
appeals for grants of books and tracts are 
coming to us from most interesting and 
deserving sources. Shall we be compelled 
to leave these appeals unanswered? 

We trust it is only necessary to state the 
above facts. We have hope that as soon 
as our case is known to (God’s people he 
will put it into their hearts to send us 
means with which to meet these appeals. 

The recent General Assembly recom- 
mended Sabbath-schools to give to this 
Fund, and through it to aid needy schools 
in procuring libraries. Are there no 
schools ready in this exigency to send us 
speedy help? Their contributions can be 
at once employed in giving most needful 
aid to poor and mission Sabbath-schools. 

Let those who can give help send it in 
without delay. 

W. E. Scnencx, Cor. Sec. 


For the Presbyterian. 


INSTALLATION SERVICE. 


The Rev. R. W. Henry, late pastor of 
the South Church, Chicago, having ac- 
cepted the call of the Scotch Presbyterian 
Church, in Fourteenth street, New York, 
to become the colleague of the Rev. Dr. 
McElroy in that charge, was installed by 
the Second Presbytery of New York on 
Sabbath evening, 10th inst. The church 
was crowded on the occasion to its utmost 
capacity. The Rev. M. T. Adams, as 
Moderator of the Presbytery, presided. 
After singing a portion of the 132d Psalm, 
second part, and prayer by the Moderator, 
the sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. 
McElroy from 2 Cor. iv. 7—“ But we have 
this treasure in earthen vessels, that the 
excellency of the power may be of God, and 
not of us.” We have room only for the. 
following brief abstract of the sermon: 

‘‘God’s ways are not as man’s ways, neither 
are his thoughts as man’s thoughts. When 
any great and important object is to be se- 
cured through the intervention of subordinate 
agents or instruments, our sense of propriety 
leads us to select those agents or instruments 
that appear to be suited to the attaining of the 
object contemplated. But the course that 
Jehovah pursues in this regard is often the 
very reverse of that which our wisdom would 
suggest. Conscious that his power can give 
efficiency to the feeblest instruments, he is not 
solicitous about the proportion between the 
agents he commissions and the objects he 


roposes. <A striking illustration of this we 
ave in the text before us. These words sug- 
gest— 


“1. That the gospel of the Saviour is a trea- 
sure. This needs but little proof. It is glad 
It pro- 


men; while it secures glory to God in the 
highest. Consider the consolatory truths it 
comprises, the clear views it furnishes of the 
character of the Divine Being, the dignified 
and exalted Jight in which it places his per- 
fections. But I apprehend it is not simply 
the gospel in itself that the apostle has chiefly 
in view, but the gospel as preached. We have 
frail, feeble men commissioned to act as Am- 
The inter- 
ests and welfare of the human race are 
inseparably connected with this ordinance. | 
On the effects it produces depends the ques- | 
tion whether men are to become tenants of | 
the heavenly mansion, or take up their resi- 
dence in the prison of the lost. 

“2. That this treasure is in carthen vessels. 
It is probable that this phraseology refers 
specially to the case of the apostles, as being 
men of low birth, without the advantages of 
education, supported in their pretensions by 
neither the civil nor military power, and 
therefore liable to be crushed by the mighty 
Opposition arrayed against them—an opposi- 
tion combining the intellectual, moral, and 
physical power of the age. But it is equally 
true of the heralds of the cross now as then— 
they are earthen vessels. We are of little 
worth. Weare here compared, you observe, 
not to vessels of silver or gold, but to vessels 
of clay. How just the comparison! We are 
intrusted, in a great measure, with the execu- 
tion of the most glorious of all God’s plans, 
and how unworthy of such a post! Do not 
facts, as exhibited in the lives of the most 
eminent of God’s servants, in all ages, jus- 
tify this representation? Moses, when his 
‘anger waxed hot,’ broke the tables of the 
testimony. Elijah, doubting the faithfulness 
of God, through terror of Jezebel, requests 
that he maydie. Peter—the intrepid Peter— 
denies his Master. And in our own day, in 
the most illustrious of our order, there are 
many things over which honesty and can- 
hour must mourn, and piety weep. Another 
thought suggested by the text is that we are 
frail creatures. We are not likened to brass 
or iron vessels, made of durable materials, but 
to such as are easily broken in pieces. 

“*3. We have the reason of this—‘that the 
excellency of the power may be of God, and not 
of us.’ Contemplate the manner in which the 
gospel spread itself at first. See it opposed 
by superstition, by philosophy, by the power 
of the State, and by all the corrupt passions 
of the soul; yet notwithstanding this, behold 
it prevail not only in Judea, but spread over 
the whole extent of the Roman conquests, and 
find access to regions which their arms had 
never reached. And who were the instru- 
ments of its dissemination? Twelve men, 
without education, and of no consideration in 
their own country, and belonging to a nation 
reproached and despised—a nation in bondage 
to the Roman yoke. Still further, how ill 
fitted was the doctrine they taught to suit the 
tastes of those they addressed! ... 

‘‘Nothing but the power of God can break 
down the barriers which even at the present 
hour oppose the dissemination of the g spel. 
Though we employ the perspicuity of arrange- 
ment, the cogency of reasoning, the exquisite 
beauty and delicacy of language of the apostle 
Paul, or indulge in the tenderness and pathos 
of the beloved disciple, it is all in vain if a 
divine power accompany not our ministra- 
tions.” 


After some practical deductions from the 
subject, he concluded as follows: 

‘‘Not more the subject we have been di3- 
cussing, than the occasion of our me-ting, is 
to me a sulemn one. Indeed, I must be sume- 
thing either more or less than human, if this 
were not one of the most solemn and affecting 
hours of my life. Low much is crowded into 
itof the past, and how much of the future! 
Thirty seven years of ministerial responsibility 
resting upon my soul as your pastor, and the 
account of my fidelity to the trust reposed ia 
me which I have at no very distant day to 
render, rise at once to my view. And were it 
not for the conscivusness that I have not 
shunned to declare the whole counsel of God, 
and that in simplicity and godly sincerity [ 
have had my conversation amoung you, I should 
be speechless to-night, as I assuredly must be 
in the final day. But this is my comfort, this 
my solace—the Searcher of hearts knows that 
with all my infirmities and imperfections, aod 
they have been many and great, my grand 
aim has been the promotiva of His glory, and 
the furtherance of your best interests fur time 
and for eternity. 

“It has pleased God, my dear friends, that 
during the period of our connection with each 
other we have been called to pass through 
many scenes of affliction and sorrow. There 
is scarcely a family circle among you, some 
of whose dead I have not followed to the 
grave; and it is a notable fact that of the 
male members of my original charge not one 
is now with us, and but three of them are in 
the land of the living. Again and again has 
death invaded my own family, and taken from 
ine the objects of the tenderest affection. In. 
these scenes we have borne one another’s bur- 
dens, and many a tear bas been shed in mu- 
tual sympathy. But in all our trials the Lord | 


June 16, 1860. 


has been with us—with us not only as indi- 


viduals, but as a church. When, one after an- 
other, our old and tried men— men whose coun- 
sels, and prayers, and example seemed co im- 
portant, have been removed, I have sometimes 
trembled for the prosperity, if not for the sa fety 
of our little Zion. But still her course has 
been onward—‘God has been in the midst of 
her, she has not been moved; God has helped 
her, and that right early.’ And if there is 
one way in which more than in any other he 
has helped her, it has been by building her up 
out of materials already belonging to her. 
When I look around me to night and see so 
many of the children of those who were once 
‘the chariots of our Israel and the horsemen 
thereof,’ a feature, I believe, more distinetive 
of our Church than of any other throughout 
our city, or threughout our land—when I 
see here the children, the grandchildren, and 
the great grandchildren of the most prominent 
member of this church when formed, about 
one hundred years ago. I bless God for the 
fact, while I recognize in it a striking illustra- 
tion of the truth of the promise, ‘the children 
of thy servants shall continue, and their seed 
shall be established before thee.’ Blessed, 
thrice blessed, be they who walk in the foot- 
ateps of a godly ancestry, but woe to the man 
who breaks the line of hereditary godliness 
“My beloved people, I should do violence to 
7 feelings, did I not acknowledge on this 
Seiemn occasion your unvarying kindness to- 


) ward me, and the cordial and timely support 


you have ever given me. You have long since 
learned that I was an earthen vessel in both 
the senses I have aseribed to that phrase. 
But over my weaknesses and foibles you have 
always been ready to throw the mantle of 
your charity, while my bodily infirmities bave 


calied forth your sympathy, my lack of service | 


has had your indulgence, and in every practi- 
eable way you have ministered to my relief, 
For all this, accept the thanks of a prateful 
heart. And let me say that never has your 
interf+rence on my behalf been more timely 
than by that series of measures which is to be 
consummated this evening. 

‘‘A mind that has beon on the stretch for 
JSorty-four years, in the discharge of official 
duty, needs repose, or at least relaxation from 
tvil. One who has been engaged for such a 
period in watching for the souls of others, 
ought to have leisure during the brief space of 
time which remains to him for attending more 
particularly to his own eternal interests—for 
casting the eye of scrutinizing reflection over 
the past, and for contemplating the scenes 
that lie before him. This leisure will now be 
mine, In virtue of that arrangement by which 
[shall be enabled to lay a portion of my du- 
ties, and of my anxieties, (and God grant, of 
my comforts also) where I am persuaded they 
will be faithfully and ably borne. And b 
the step which you have taken you have sited, 
as I believe, not more kindly towards me than 
wisely towards yourselves. You have thus 


made provision for that amount and character 


of pulpit ministration and pastoral labour 
which the interests of the congregation de- 
mand; and have saved yourselves from those 
distracting counsels, and from those heart- 
burnings and strife-which, in case of vacancy, 
have ae the ruin of many a once flourish- 
ing church. And what matter of thankful- 
ness that all this has been done with so much 
unanimity and so much cordiality! As to 
the brother who is henceforth to take part 
with me in this ministry, he is already a bro- 
ther beloved; and I extend to him the wel- 
come of a warm and generous and honest 
heart. And now, brethren, pray for us; pray 
for us both. We are earthen vessels, and sen- 
sible of our many imperfections; instead of 
making high pretensions and courting your 
animadversions, we ask your sympathies, we 
solicit your prayers.” 

The constitutional questions were then 
propounded by the Moderator, the charge 
was given to the new pastor by the Rev. 
Joseph R. Mann, and that to the people by 
the Rev. Dr. Dickinson. After the bene- 
diction was pronounced the members of the 
church and congregation welcomed the new 
pastor to his important duties. 


For the Presbyterian. 


A GOOD EXAMPLE. 


Messrs. E:titors—The Sabbath-school of 
the Presbyterian church in this goodly 
town, in the ancient Scotch-Irish Presby- 
tery of C » holds an aoviversary in the 
spring, at which the boxes of the several 
classes are opened, and the contributions of 
the year added to the churgh’s annual col- 
lection for Foreign Missions. This me- 
thod, under judicious instruction in the 
duty of giving, has usually yielded about 


seventy or seventy-five dollars avoually. 


Imagine the consternation of teachers and 
scholars when, some ten days ago—the 
boxes being just ripe for opening—it was 
discovered that the school-room had been 
burglariously entered, and the prepious 
boxes robbed of all their silver, leaving 
only some twenty-three dollars in the coig 
of Alexander. For a while many and 
dolorous were the complaints, but by and 
by the spirit of the defenders of Derry 
began to show itself. Give it up so! Not 
at all. The money must be replaced. The 
devil must not thus be permitted to defraud 
the Lord’s cause; and so to-day being the 
‘‘anviversary,” teachers and scholars came 
with resolute minds and full purses, and 
poured into the ‘‘boxes” until the missing 
silver was more than replaced, and the sum 
of nearly ninety dollars reported. Truly, 


it was a handsome thing. A good thing is 


‘‘pluck,”’ both in the kingdom of nature 
and of grace. <A sanctified and resolute 
determination not to be defeated in a good 
cause will achieve incredible things. 
OBSERVER. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE VALUE OF THE SOUL. 


How insane we should regard a person 
who stood upon the sea shore and idly 
wasted a golden fortune, for the simple 
pleasure of seeing the shining pieces skim 
upon the surface of the water! How un- 
kind in a friend, or even a stranger, to 
stand calmly by, and not seek to awaken 
the idler’s attention to the result of his 
trifling! Yet they both were wise and 
kind compared with the majority of men. 
Oue throws away his soul for a few days of 
misnamed pleasure, aud the friend who 
knows his danger never utters a warning 
word. What a difference a glimpse into 
eternity makes in our views of the relative 
value of heavenly and earthly possessions ! 
When we come to lie on a bed of death we 
shall see, as we never have before, the 
vanity of the greatest earthly treasures in 
comparison with the worth of a soul. Yet 
how lightly it is thought of now, and how 
carelessly trifled away! How little concern 


it gives us to see the things about us wend- 


ing slowly, but surely, duwn to the gates of 
death! And with what comparative in- 
diffsrence do we read of precious revivals, 
when numbers are gathered into the fuld of 
Christ! 

‘««Sir,” said a gentleman when appealed 
tu in behalf of some missionary enterprise, 
«“[ do not thiok your Society will accom- 
plish much. I do not suppose they will 
convert more than a hundred all together.” 

«« Be it so,”’ said the other; “you area 
skilful calculator. Will you take your pen 


now and calculate the worth of one hundred | 


immortal souls?” 

A remark which we would: do well to re- 
mewber when tempted to think that our 
various Mission Boards are accomplishing 
but little. 

We read with pleasure of some new dis- 
covery in science, or some great improve- 
ment in art; yet how light its importance 
in comparison with the ‘new birth” of the 
humblest soul in Christ’s kingdom! Said 
Dr. Scott in one of his lectures to young 
clergymen :—‘I would rather be the author 
of the Discourse on Repentance than of Sir 
Isaac Newton’s Principia; for the conver- 
sion of one soul gives joy in heaven, but 
we do not read that angels notice philoso- 
phical discoveries.” 


O that we might all use a double dili- 
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gence, to “make our calling and election 
eure,” and cease not day by day to warn 
with earnestocss those about us who are 
ing on in sin, and whose souls must per- 
ish for ever, if they persist in rejecting the 
pardoning love of Jesus. KE. L. M. 


— 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 


PRAYER AND POLITICS. 


Quincy, Illinois, June 6, 1860. 
Messrs. Editors—At the Union Morn- 
ing Prayer-meeting held in this city, the 
following resolution was recently adopted, 
with the request that it be sent to the dif- 
ferent religious papers in the country for 
publication. 


, That this meeting devote the first 
week in July, beginning with the first Sabbath 
in the month, to prayer fur our country, es- 
pecially in view of the great political excite- 
ment which is extending over the land, that 
God’s people may be kept from sinful partici- 
pation in it, that they may be guided in their 
action for the good of his cause, that those 
who may be placed in authority over us may 
be men who shall rule in righteousness, and 
that our Redeemer’s cause muy be glorified in 
the result of the coming election. And also, 
that we invite all and 
i ryughout the land to unite with us. 
B. Darracu, Secretary. 


---- 


RELIGIOUS REFORMS IN RUSSIA. 
A letter from Odessa, dated April 29, 


pays :— Russia is at the present moment 


accomplishing two religious reforms. The 
first is a careful translation, into the Russian 
‘language, of the Holy Scriptures and the 
prayers of the Church. Hitherto the old 
Sclavonic tongue was the language used, 


and as the Latin in the Roman Church is a 


dead letter to the congregation, so the Sclave 
has been to the Russians. The translation 
of both Old and New Testaments had already 
been commenced. The second reform is the 
abolition of seminaries, where, up to the 
present, not only the priests themselves re- 
ceived their education, but were obliged to 


bring up their children. The male portion 


of the family was thus compelled to adopt 
sacerdotal profession, whether they were 
so disposed or not. Thus the priestly cha- 
racter was rendered in Russia purely heredi- 
tary as well as compulsory. Those young 
persons who were admitted, notwithstanding 
their not being children of any priest, had 
to embrace the profession nolens volens. In 


— of the seminaries, which are now to. 


abolished, it is proposed to have a theo- 
logical faculty in all the universities, so that 
persons may have it in their power to choose 
the vocation they are to pursue, and not to 
be made priests by force.’’ 
: 
Geclesinstical Record. 

7 

The Rev. S. H. McMaullin, formerly of New- 
burgh, New York, has accepted a call from 
the churches of Bel-Air and Franklinville, 
Maryland. His post office address is Bel-Air, 
Harford county, Maryland. 

The Rev. A. Hagaman was installed pastor 
of the church at Lake Providence, Louisiana, 
on the 27th of May, by the Presbytery of 
Central Mississippi. The Rev. E. H. Ruther- 
furd preached the sermon, and the Rev. A. B. 
Lawrence delivered the charges to the pastor 
and people. 

Dr. James Woodrow, Professor of Natural 
Svience in Oglethorpe University, was or- 
dained as an evangelist by the Presbytery of 
Hopewell, in Milledgeville, Georgia, on the 8th 


of April. The Rev. Dr. Joseph R. Wilson of 
Augusta, presided and preached the sermon, 


and the Rev. William Flinn of Milledgeville 


gave the charge to the evangelist. 


Foreign Items. 


Lorp BrovuGHam’s VIsIT TO QUEEN 
Mary’s APARTMENTsS.—Lord Brougham, 
after all the fatizues of the installation, and 
after dining with the Scnatus and Univer- 


sity Court, went in the evening to Lady | 


Belhaven’s Drawing-room, at Holyrood. 
Nothing would satisfy his lordship but he 
must see Rizzio’s blood, and away he went 
with two guides and a couple of candles, 
and, kneeling down with a light on each 
side, pored over the dark stains, “taking 
evidence” upon this dubious point. One 
can fancy the scene in that little, faded, de- 
crepid, old room. When there, some one 


-alluding to what his lordship had so well 


said in the forenoon of Elizabeth’s conduct 
in the matter of Mary, asked him if he was 
for Mary. “No!” said he, with that won- 
derful voice and eye, “I’m against Eliza- 
beth, but I’m not for Mary.’’—Scotsman. 


MINISTERS AND CHURCHES IN LON- 
DON.—It is.stated that London has 939 
clergymen, 429 churches, and 423 chapels, 
of.which latter the Independents have 121, 
the Baptists 100, the Wesleyans 77, the 
Roman Catholics 59, the Calvinists and 
English Presbyterians 10, the Quakers 7, 
the Jews 10, and the numerous other sects 
from one to five each. | | 


Tae FLOATING POPULATION OF THE 
City or Lonpon.—Mr. D. W. Harvey, 
the Commissioner of the City of London 
Police, has, upon the application of Mr. 
Alderman Cubitt, Chairman of the Police 
Committee, caused an account to be taken 
by the police of the number of persons 
entering the city within a given period. 
The result shows that the amazing number 
of 706,621 individuals passed into the city 
by its various entrances during the twenty- 
four hours tested ; and as the day selected for 
the enumeration was free from any extraor- 
dinary attraction to the city, there can be 
no doubt that the return furnishes a fair 
estimate of the average daily influx. These 
numbers are altogether irrespective of the 
resident population. 


THe TiscHENDORF BisiicaL MANv- 
scripts.—Professor Tischendorf, the cele- 
brated discoverer of the oldest known manu- 
scripts of the Bible, found in the convent 
on Mount Sinai, has returned to St Peters- 
burg, to superintend the publication of 
this important work. The Russian Gov- 
ernment has granted him for this purpose 
half a million of roubles, to enable him to 
engage the most skilful compositors, and 
have type cast exactly like the letters of the 
original. 


A Baby Orricrau.—The Opinion Na- 
tionale states that the King of Naples, wish- 
ing to bestow an especial mark of his royal 
favour upon the notorious Maniscalco, sur- 
named the hangman of Sicily, has appointed 
his son (a baby three years and a half old!) 
to be Recciver-General at Capua. 


Toe Frower SermMon.—Our younger 
readers will thank us for mentioning the 
Whit-Tuesday sermon to the young at St. 
James’s Church, Mitre Square, Aldgate.— 
The young persons attending this service 
take each of them a bouquet of flowers, and 
the sermon is always about flowers. The 
scene is thereby rendered peculiarly inter- 
esting. The service will commence at seven 
o'clock, (next Tuesday evening.) and the 
Rector will preach.—City Press. 


VERNACULAR LWERATURE IN INDIA.— 
The Vernacular Literature Society pursues 
its useful course. During the eighteen 
months ending January 1, 1860, it had sold 
8166 volumes of thoroughly unobjectionable 
books, three-fourths of them in the interior 
of the country. In Dingapore alone 1068 
books have been sold; a number which, 
small as it may seem, is greater than were 
perhaps ever sold in any Zillah in ten pre- 
vious years. Most of the books sold are 
fictions, and we wish all were. The object 
of the Society is not to give information, 
except incidentally, but to create a taste for 
purer literature, and this may be most 
rapidly accomplished by good fictions. 
Society is still striving to obtain useful ori- 
ginal works by natives, though without 
much success. <A tale in verse, called the 


The . 


Upakhyan,’’ has, however, been 
accepted, and “ Susheela,” a tale designed 
to illustrate female life in India, written by 
Pundit Mudhoosoodun Mookerjea, appears 
to sell very rapidly. The bulk of the pur- 
chasers, it is believed, are women, to whom 
their husbands read these tales, a most sat- 
isfactory fact, if it were only established on 
a little clearer evidence.—Friend of India. 


AusTRIiAN CHURCH PRAYER- 
Books.—The Austrian government (says a 
Vienna letter) has had prayer-books printed 
for the pon-united Greeks of Croatia and 
Slavonia, and will distribute them gratui- 
tously, or sell them at very low prices. 
This will prevent the populations from ob- 


taining their Church books from Russia, | 


whence they have hitherto been sent, car- 
riage paid, and accompanied by portraits of 
the. Czar. 


D’AupiGcne’s HIsTory OF THE 
ReFroRMATION.—The following is an ex- 
tract of a letter from Dr. Merle D’ Aubigne, 
of Geneva, Switzerland, to Messrs. Oliver & 
Boyd, 15th May, 1860:—“The principal 
cause which delays the publication of my 
sixth volume is, that in place of writing 
one, I have by certain circumstances been 
led to write two—the sixth and the seventh. 
I am now occupied with the revision of the 
sixth. I cannot say when this volume will 
be ready, but I am in hopes that it will not 
be long deferred. I have especially wished 
to fiention this, as incorrect information on 
the subject has appeared in some journals.”’ 


EXTRAORDINARY InisH Exopus FRoM 
tHe Measty.—The Liverpool Daily Post 
says:—If the extraordinary emigration at 
present going forward to the United States 
direct. from all the ports of Ireland, has ex- 
cited the attention and alarm of Irish poli- 
ticians and journalists, a visit to the Liver- 
pool docks during the past few weeks would 
not lead in any degree to diminish the feeling 
of alarm. During the past month the ex- 
odus from the Mersey to the United States, 
in passenger ships, has been about 9000 


steerage passengers, being an average of 


3000 weekly. 


MISSION TO THE DESCENDANTS OF THE 
Huauenots 1n Lonpon.—A Society has 
been formed for a special mission to the 
descendants of the Huguenots now residing 
in Spitalfields and Bethnal-green, England. 
The Earl of Roden is the President. The 
following are the objects of the mission: 
‘61. To erect a church for the descendants 
of the Huguenots at the east end of Lon- 
don, in conformity with the principles of 
the Huguenots. 2. To establish free 
schools for the children of the descendants 
of the Huguenots. 3. To build almhouses 
for the aged and distressed descendants of 
the Huguenots. 4. And, lastly, to furnish 
Christian instruction to the thousands of 
French refugees now residing in the neigh- 
bourhood of Soho and Leicester-squares, 
formerly the centre of flourishing French 
Protestant churches; there they hope to 
assist in maintaining the free French schools 
of Greek street, Soho square, and divine 
worship established there.” 


Lovis Narotzon.—He was the youngest of 
three brothers; and he had many cousins— 
five in one family—who stood nearer to their 
uncle’s throne than himself. The eldest of his 
brothers died in infancy; but till he was 
twenty three he had an elder brother; and his 
early-planted ambition was altogether of a per- 
sonal character. He was not in the first rank 
of the Bonapartes by birth; he is unlike them 
in the whole cast of his character and quality 
of his genius, and he evidently uses his osten- 
sible relationship to the first Emperor as a 
mere charm over the imagination of his more 
noisy and excitable subjects. It is for himself 
and by himself that he has been the Monarch- 
Adventurer; and he has used the Bonapartes 
generally, and the Emperor in particular, as 
helps to his purpose.— Once a Week. 


General Items. 


Crops.—The following state- 
ment from the Presbyterian Expositor will 
be read with pleasure. Ata time when so 
great spiritual as well as temporal interests 
are dependent upon favourable skies, the 
people of God will pray that the hopes 
of the sufferers may not be disappointed: 
“We have had an unusually open and 
beautiful spring. The warm weather has 
blessed us with its presence at least from 
one month to six weeks earlier than it did 
last year. We are in receipt of information 
from reliable sources that, with a few ex- 
ceptional districts affected by drought, the 
wheat and other cereal crops were never 
looking better. Every thing gives evidence 
of a general and abundant crop, and we 
may confidently hope that the last vestige 
of the hard times will vanish under the be- 
nign influences of one more large crop, at 
least all except the lessons which we have 
learned in our adversity.” 


Severe AFFiicTion.—The scarlet fever 
of a malignant type entered the family of 
Mr. Thomas J. Gibson, residing near Park- 
esburg, Chester county, Pennsylvania, and 
in the brief period of two weeks, his three 
children, Emmon Jefferson, aged six years; 
John Andrew, aged eight years; and Fanny, 
aged three years, were re-called from earth. 
These deaths have indeed desolated a once 
happy household. 


OrIGIN OF BLACK CoATSIN THECLERGY. 
—In the year 1524 Luther laid aside the 
monk’s costume, and henceforth dressed ac- 
cording to the fashion of the world. He 
chose black clothes, and consequently the 
colour has become the fashion of the clergy. 
His reason for choosing this color was :— 
The Elector of Saxony took an interest in 
him, and now and then sent him a piece of 
black cloth, being at that time the court 
fashion, and because Luther preferred it ; 
so his scholars thought it became them to 
wear the same colour astheir master. From 
that time black has been the colour most 
worn by the clergy. 


Mrsstons TO CENTRAL AFrica.—Great 
meetings in aid of missions to Central Af- 
rica had been held in Manchester and 
Liverpool. Lord Brougham was the prin- 
cipal speaker at both places, and urged that 
a vigorous support of the missions, which 
would indefinitely encourage the production 
of cotton, would tend to suppress the slave 
trade and slavery. 


EccLEsIAsTIcaAL.—The Rev. David Ken- 
nedy having entered upon the charge of the 
First Presbyterian Church, (New School, ) 
Southwark, Philadelphia, correspondents are 
requested to address him at Philadelphia. 


Bequest TO THE Boston Pusuic Lr- 
BRARY.—Theodore Parker bequeathed his 
private library, over thirty thousand volumes, 
to the Public Library of the city of Boston. 


Dr. Haves IN ENGLAND.—Two editions 
of “The Arctic Boat Journey,” by Dr. 
Ilayes, have been published in England— 
one by Low & Co., and one by Bentley of 
London, the latter being edited with an in- 
troduction and notes by Dr. Norton Shaw. 
The London Athenzeum, which rarely praises 
an American book, says the work is “full 
of thrilling interest, so full that we could 
not lay it down until we had read it through. 
It is a well written narrative of terrible pri- 
vations and sufferings, borne with a forti- 
tude and patient endurance which may have 
been equalled, but certainly never surpass- 
ed.” After devoting four columns to the 
volume, the Atheneum thus: speaks of the 
author:—** Dr. Hayes’s most interesting 
and well written narrative shows that he is 
fully entitled to take rank with the most 
intrepid and heroic Arctic voyagers.”— 
Boston Transcript. | 


A Loom-mape Surrt.—Thomas Hall, a 
linen-weaver in Ireland, has finished a shirt 
entirely in the loom. It is woven through- 
out without seams, and very accurately and 
neatly gathered at the neck, shoulders, and 
wrists. The neck and wristbands are doub- 
led and stitched ; there is a regular selvage 
on each side of the breast, and where stitch- 
ing ordiuarily is, so it is in this shirt. In 
short, it is as perfectly finished as if made 


by an expert needle-woman. The shirt has 


been exhibited to several persons in the’ 


linen trade, who are completely satisfied that 
it is actually the production of the loom, 
without any assistance from the needle. 


Lire Loncer In AMERICA THAN Ev- 
Rope.—The Insurance Commissioner of 
Massachusetts states that the mortuary ex- 
perience of fourteen companies, which had 


reported to the state fur the past year, repre- | J f 
just after the setting of the moon. 


senting about fifty thousand years of life, 
proved that life in this country at ages be- 
tween thirty-one and fifty-five, was not sub- 
ject to as high a rate of mortality as similar 
returns proved it to be in Great Britain and 
Germany. 


PrussraA.—A comparison of the ecclesi- | 


astical statistics of Prussia from 1849 to 
1856, establishes the fact that the increase 
of Protestants during this period has been 
considerably larger than that of Roman 
Catholics. 
increased from ten million sixteen thousand 
seven hundred and ninety-eight, to nineteen 
million eight hundred and sixty-one thou- 
sand, nine hundred and sixty-six, or about 
eight-and-a-half per cent.; that of Roman 
Catholics, from six million seventy-nine 
thousand six hundred and thirteen, to six 
million five hundred and fifty-six thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-seven, which is 
less than cight per cent. In 1849, there 
were for every one thousand Protestants, six 
hundred and six Roman Catholics ; in 1858, 
only six hundred and three. 


NickEL.—Several veins of nickel, nine 
inches in depth, are said to have been dis- 
covered in Chili; this is the first discovery 
of this metal in that country, so rich in 
most of the valuable mincrals. 


Enoauiso Law AND BraumMin Law.— 
When it was represented to the late Sir 
Charles Napier, in India, by certain Brah- 
min authorities, on the occasion of a suttee 
about to be solemnized, that the promoters 
of this auto da fe had a law for it, which 
commanded observance, Old LHagle-Beak 
made answer thereto :—‘‘ We have alsoa law 
that demands observance. You say you 
have a law for burning widows—weil and 
good; burn your widows, by all means. But 
we have a law for hanging murderers; so, 
pending your suttee solemnity, I shall erect 
a gallows, and as soon as the former is satis- 
factorily celebrated, I shall hang you up on 
the latter.” We do not hear that the per- 
formance came off as announced. 


A Doa-Are Brovuaut To FrRANcE.—A | 


fine specimen of the ape family, called the 
‘“‘dog-headed,” has been presented to the 
Zoological Gardens of Marseilles by a skip- 
per. The animal is said to be prodigiously 
strong and equally savage. He made des- 
perate efforts to seize some of the sailors to 
whom he had a dislike, and a very strong 
iron chain was necessary to restrain him. 
They were even obliged to saw off some of 
his canine teeth. His appearance is very 
odd, his head being exceedingly long, the 
muzzle occupying two-thirds of the whole, 
the eyelids flesh coloured, the limbs elonga- 
ted and slender, and the tail of the same 
length as the body. | . | 


Domestic Hews. 


THE JAPANESE AND THEIR MoveMENTS.—The 
Japanese Embassy tovk their leave of Wash- 
ington City on Friday morning, 8th inst., in 
a special train of cars for Baltimore, where 
they arrived about noon. A procession was 
formed, and the Embassy was escorted to the 
Gilmore House. Here the Ambassadors and 
their attendants proceeded to the balcony of 
the hotel, while the whole procession passed 
in review befure them. In the afternoon the 
Embassy dined with the Mayor and members 
of the City Council, at the Gilmore Louse. 
Afterwards they took their station on the por- 
tico to witness the operations of the Paid Fire 
Department. A fire alarm telegraph and an 
alarm box was placed on the portico, and, after 
being explained to the Ambassadors, an alarm 
was communicated through the city, and ina 
few moments the entire Department, with their 
steam fire-engines and hook and ladder com- 
panies, were on the ground, ready for opera- 
tion. Numerous streamsof water were thrown 
to a great height, which secmed greatly to 
astonish and interest the visitors, who made 
many inquiries.concerning the novel exhibition. 
Oa Saturday morning, 9th inst., the Japan- 
ese left Baltimore, and in the afternoon 
reached Philadelphia, where they were met 
with an address of welcome from Mayor 
Hlenry. A civil and military procession, im- 
posing in numbers and grandeur, escorted the 
strangers, through thronging thousands of spec- 
tators, from the railroad depot to the Continen- 
tal Hotel, where apartments had been provided. 
All the public, and many private buildings 
along the route through which the procession 
passed were gaily festooned with the flags of 
Niphon and America, which were folded 
gracefully together by the playings of a 
bracing wind, and presented the social ap- 
pearance of old friends met again, not of 
strangers just introduced to each other. While 
in Philadelphia, they visited the United States 
Mint, Fairmount Water Works, and all the 
public buildings, and many of the large and 
various kinds of stores and manufuactories 
which abound in Philadelphia and its vicini- 
ty. Their reception thus far in the United 
States seems to have given them the greatest 
satisfaction, all the arrangements having been 
carried out ina manner reflecting much credit 
on the judgment and good taste of those hav- 
ing itin charge. | 

Previous to the Embassy leaving Wash- 
ington, two of the officers of the Treasury 
Department spent some hours with the 
Japanese on the subject of the currency, 
their object being to obtain all possible infor- 
mation, with a view to the regulation of 
commercial transactions, but nothing definite 
has so far been accomplished, owing to the 
complexity of the subject. Mr. Gouge of the 
Department, has prepared a statement, which 
will be translated for the benefit of the Japan- 
ese, giving the standard value of our coins, 
with important suggestions. It appears the 
Japanese have much knowledge of the refining 
of silver and the baser metals, but not so much 
asto gold. Their denominational coins of this 
metal are not of uniform standard, changes 
having been made even within the past eigh- 
teen months, fur the purpose, it is supposed, 
of counteracting the schemes of speculation in 
currency. ‘The Japanese were taken to the 
Mint wiile at Philadelphia, to see the process 
of the refining of gold. 

Religious Interference Prohibited.— Wash- 
ington, June 7.—Sundry persons here having 
interested themselves ia the spiritual welfare 
of the Japanese, they have formally declined 
all religious communications, on the ground 
that but one religion is known and recognized 
by the laws of Japan, and they are forbidd-n 
in any manner to take part, or be present at 
the celebration of any other. They, however, 
express their acknowledgments for the interest 
and kind attentions of their American friends. 
After this expression of their views, they were 
assured that, while it was the duty of the offi- 
cer in charge to communicate to them the fact 
of the off-rs of religious books, and invitations 
to attend places of worship, it was not the 
desire of the government in any way to force 
their inclinations, and that their wishes would 
be respected; at which assurance they ex- 
pressed their gratification. 


MonvuMENT TO THE SIGNERS OF THE DEcLARa- 
TION OF INDEPENDENCE.—The Commissioners 
appointed under the resolutions of the Legis- 
latures of the thirteen States originally com- 
posing the Confederacy, to superintend the 
erection of a monument to the memory of the 
Signers of the Declaration of Independence 
in Independence Square, Philadelphia, met 
on the 12th inst. in Philadelphia. The fol- 
lowing named were present:—William Curtis 
Noyes of New York, Ifon. R. J. Ingersoll of 
Connecticut, Hon. Walter S. Burgess of Rhode 
Island, Daniel M. Christy of New Hampshire, 
Colonel William C. Alexander of New Jersey, 
Colonel -A. G. Waterman of Pennsylvania, 
Asbury Ilall and Marshall J. Welburn of 
Georgia, George Maxwell of Delaware, Hon. 
Charles F. Adams of Massachusetts, and Wil- 
liam Alexander of Maryland. Virginia, South 
Carolina, and North Carolina, are not repre 
sented. The Commission organized, on the 
motion of Colonel Waterman, by choosing the 
Hon. William C. Alexander for President, and 
the Hon. Charles F. Adams for Secretary. A 
Committee of three was then appointed to 
prepare business for the consideration of the 
Commission, after which there was an ad- 
journment. The various designs and models 
prepared, from which to select for the pro- 
posed monument, were displayed in the hall. 
They embrace every variety of style, from the 
plain shafc to the most elaborate Gothie struc- 
ture. The idea of a monument upon the 
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spot where our independence of Great Britain 
was first declared is an old one, and originated 
in Philadelphia. Every thing connected with 
the Declaration of Independence belongs of 
right to Philadelphia, and no spot so sacred 
as Independence Square to preserve the patri- 
otic recollections which cluster around it. 


AtTTack ON Fort Derrance.—The Santa Fe 
correspondent of the St. Louis Republican 
says the attack on Fort Defiance by the Nava- 
jves, was made frum three different points, 
While the 
garrison was asleep, one party entered the 
sutler’s store, and carried off every thing 
within reach; another party attacked the cor- 
rall, and was fiaally driven off to the moun- 
tains, till the troops were compelled to halt in 
cunsequence of random firing from the fort, 
the darkness being so great, that friend could 
not be distinguished from fue. The Indians 
were estimated to be over a thousand strong. 
Twelve men were killed, and four or five mor- 
tally wounded. 


Tue Re-Caprorep Arricans.—Rev. Mr. 
McLane, the General Agent of the American 
Colonization Society, has, in New York, char- 
tered vessels to convey the re captured Africans 
from Key West to Liberia. Two ships have 
been chartered for that purpose. One is the 
Castillian, of about one thousand tons, under 
the command of Captain Proctor. This vessel 
left on Saturday. The other is the South Shore, 
of about the same tunnage. Two physicians 
will go with the expedition. Another vessel 
will be chartered, as the law in regard to pas- 
senger vessels will not allow but one passenger 
tu every two tons of the ship’s burthen. 


Po.iticat.—The Convention of Southern 
Democrats convened at Richmond, Virginia, 
on the llth inst. After passing a resvlution 
to the effect that it was not nevessary to take 
any steps at present in regurd to the Charles- 
ton platfurm, they adjourned to the 21st inst. 


From Cautirornia.—The steamship North 
Star, arrived at New York, brings the Califor- 
nia mails of the 2lst of May, and $1,500,000 
in gold. The dates from San Francisco are 
up to the 21st ult. inclusive. The principal 
topic of her California news has been antici- 
pated by the overland mail and pony express. 
We have, however, by this arrival additiunal 

articulars of the late massacre of whites in 

arson Valley, near Pyramid Lake, Westera 
Utah. The most intense excitement pre- 
vails there in regard to the late massacre. 
The newspapers were teeming with all sorts 
of rumours and surmises, and anticipations 
for a continuance of the Indian hostilities, and 
volunteers were being raised for active service 
against the red men. No doubt many of the 
repor@of the magnitude and character of the 
fight and the foe which have been made have 
been exaggerated. Governor Downey of Cali- 
fornia, and General Clarke, the commander of 
the United States troops in that section of the 
country, are employing all lawful and neces- 
sary means to prevent a repetition of scenes 
similar to that of Pyramid Lake. 


Tae Pony Express.—The Pony Express, 
which left Ruby Valley, three hundred miles 
west of Salt Lake on the 3d inst., arrived at 
St. Joseph, Missouri, on the 12th inst. Con- 
nection between Ruby Valley and San Fran- 
cisco had been cut off by the Indians, and no 
Express had left San Francisco since that of the 
18th ult., which arrived at St. Joseph June Ist. 
The agent at Ruby Valley writes that three 
persons, employees of the Express at Dry 
Creek station, named John Applegate, of Lou- 
isville, Kentucky; Raphael Loscier, of Cam- 
den, near Lexington, Missouri; and James 
Alcott, of Utah, have been murdered by the 
Indians. A command of two hundred men, 
under Lieutenant Weed, were to proceed the 
next day, June 4, to the scene of the difficul- 
ties, to chastise the Indians and re-open the 
road as soon as possible. Every effurt will be 
made to re-establish the stations and put the 
route in running order. Reliable information 
is received that all the Indian depredations 
have been instigated by whites. A rumour was 
current at Salt Lake that an emigrant train 
had been cut off west of Ruby Valley, and 
nearly all of the party murdered. 


A Continuous RaiLroap From To 
Lourstana.—The gap in the Mississippi rail- 
road is finished, and the connection through to 
New Orleans is now complete. The time be- 
tween New Orleans and Philadelphia, by this 
route, will be — eighty hours. By the 
completion of this link, there is now a con- 
tinuous railroad from Bangor, Maine, to New 
Orleans, except three short ferries at Iludson 
river, the Susquehanna, and the Potomac rivers. 
This vast chain of railways is composed of 
eighteen independent roads, costing in the ag- 
gregate for two thousand three hundred and 
forty-four miles of road, $2,394,08 t, or nearly 
one-tenth of the whole railway system in the 
United States, of which one thousand nine 
hundred and ninety-six miles are used in this 
cuntinuous line. 


A LittLte Girt Biown into a Tree.—At 
Farmington, Iowa, recently, a little girl four 
years old was carried by a sudden gust of 
wind and lodged in acherry tree a few rods 
distant, her clothes having caught in the 
branches of the tree, where she remained un- 
hurt. The anxious father ran to and fro seek- 
ing her, when the little innocent, dripping 
with rain, peeped down through the branches 
of the cherry tree, exclaiming, *‘J’m here, Pa!’’ 


Deatu or Genera Jesur.—Major-General 
Thomas 8. Jesup, of the United States Army, 
died at Washington on Sunday, 10th inst., after 
a very brief illness, from an attack of paraly- 
sis, aged 73 years. General Jesup was at the 
head of the Quartermaster’s Department, his 
rank in the line being that of Brigadier- 
General, though he was a Major-General by 
brevet. He was born about the year 1788, in 
Virginia; but his family removing to Ohio, he 
received his first commission from that State, 
entering the army as second Lieutenant of the 
Seventh Infantry, on the 3d of May, 1808, 
more than fifty-two years ago. 


ZootocicaL GaRDEN.—Subscription books 
have been opened in New York for stock in 
the Zoological and Botanical Garden which is 
to be established in the Central Park. Lib- 
eral subscriptions have already been made. 
The Commissioners of the Park will set apart 
sixty acres for the Garden. Quite a collection 
of beasts and birds have been engaged. It is 
hoped that the Garden will ultimately equal 
that in London. 


Cornace or Cents.—The Washington cor- 
respondent of the New York Tribune says 
that the Senate’s Committee on Finance have 
resolved to recommend that no more cents be 
— the country being overstocked with 
them. 


Lake Trave.—Some idea of the magnitude 
and importance of the commercial interests of 
the greit northern lakes, may be formed from 
the fact that upwards of twelve hundred 
steamers and sailing vessels passed in sight of 
Detroit from the opening of navigation, March 
6th, to the l4th of May. 


Inpran Coiers.—A party of Winnebago In- 
dians, including three chiefs, more than eizhty 
years old each, have come down from their pre- 
sent location on the upper Mississippi, to their 
old hunting ground at Green Bay, Wisconsin, 
to see the familiar places once more and die. 
The three old chiefs were prominent actors in 
the famous Black Hawk war. 


Presents.—Some splendid presents, it is 
said, have been received at the Navy Depart- 
ment from the Emperor of Russia and the 
Queen of England, through their respective 
Ministers, for Captain Hudson, of the United 
States navy. They consist of elegant diamond 
snuff-buxes and diamond pins of the most ela- 
borate workmanship. 


Sincutar Witt.—The late Daniel Fanshaw, 
of New York, who left a large estate to his 
family, bequeathed a part of his property to 
religious and philanthropic societies. A codi- 
cil to his will gives a son an additional legacy 
of five lots of land, provided he shall abstain 
from the use of tobacco for a period of six 
months before the testator’s death, and if, 
after he gets possession of the lots, he should 
resume the habit of using tobacco, said pro- 
perty is to be taken from him and devoted to 
building a home for superannuated sober 
printers. 


AMERICAN STEAM Encines.—The New York | 


Post very justly says of our iron horses: 
‘‘Not only have we driven the British com- 
pletely out of the home market, but for seve- 
ral years we exported locomotives to England, 
until the manufacturers of that country adopt- 
ed American ideas in the construction of their 
machines. We have contended successfully 
with foreigners in other countries—on ,the 
banks of the Nile and the plateaus of South 
America. Only last summer, a victory was 
won in Chili by an American engine, built at 
the Roger’s works, in Paterson, over an Eng- 
lish rival.” 


Procress AND PopuLaTiIon oF San Fran- 
cisco.—The San Frantvisco Bulletin of the 5th 
inst. says, in regard to a directory canvass of 
the inhabitants of that city, now in progress 
and nearly finished, that from the sections thus 
far canvassed, as compared with the same di- 
visions last year, there is no longer avy doubt 
that the population of San Francisco will be 
found to amount to fully one hundred thousand 
souls. It is also found that the population of 


women and children and of families has largely 
increased. 
many buildings in process of construction now 
as there were when the city was canvassed in 
January last year. 


Imuense Emicration to Pixe’s Peax.— 
Three thousand and four teams, averaging 
five men to each, were met on the road to 
Pike’s Peak last week, by the Platte route, 
between Denver and Kearney. Over six hun- 
dred teams were met between Fort Kearney 
and the Missouri river—making three thou- 
sand more. It is estimated that five thousand 
had already arrived, showing a total of twenty- 
three thousand. It requires sume calculation 
to estimate the precious metal which will sat- 
isfy the cupidity of this horde of gold-seekers. 


Morwons.—The views of the Mormons, as 
shadowed furth in a sermon lately delivered 
by Orson Pratt, at Salt Lake City, do not seem 
favourable to a ready recognition of Federal 
authority when it goes contrary to the peculiar 
tenets of the Latter-Day Saints. Elder Pratt 
devlares, that sooner than submit to the Anti- 
Polygamy bill which the House of Representa- 
tives lately passed, he would sacrifice his life; 
and the hearty response which the sentiment 
elicited from the audience which listened to 


luwers were of the same mind. 


IN F.oripa.—Five years a 
there was nut more than twenty miles of rail- 
way in the whole State of Florida. About 
that time a system of railways, to the extent 
of seven hundred and thirty miles, was pro- 
jected and chartered; and of those seven hun- 
dred and thirty miles there are, at this time, 
not less than three hundred and twenty miles 
completed, in operation, and doing well. A 
large portion of the remainder is under con- 
tract and partially constructed, and it is confi- 
dently expected that, in less than four years, 
the whule of that system will be completed. 


A Dangerous Piaytuinc.—The little daugh- 
ter of Mr. McDaniels, in Mason county, Vir- 
ginia, three years old, a few mornings since, 
ran into the yard of the house highly delighted 
with a pretty plaything it had found, and was 
taking 1t to show its mother. The mother was 
astonished to find ita large copperhead snake! 
The child had one hand just below the neck, 
and the other about the middle, and the forked 
tongue of the venomous creature was project- 
ing from its mouth in a most venomous man- 
ner. The mother was almost frightened to 
death, and our informant says she has not got 
over the fright yet. A number of the family 
immediately ran to the child, and after some 
diffivulty, succeeded in rescuing it from its 
perilous situation, without being bitten. 


EXxpvosion oF A Fire works MaNuracrTory. 
—On Friday afternoon of last week, the fire- 
works factory of J. W. Hatfield, in Middle 
Village, about two miles from Williamsburgh, 
New York, was the scene of a dreadful calami- 
ty. An explosion occurred, by which two 
men were instantly killed, and several others 
so severely injured that but little hope of 
‘their recovery is entertained, and the whole 
premises, consisting of eight small detached 


_ brick buildings, were entirely destroyed. Mr. 


Charles Hatfi:ld ani Mr. Jacob Gresk were 
instantly killed, and Heury Hatfield, John 
I[ertnee, Robert Brundel!, and several others 
whose names could not be ascertained, were 


, Severely injured. The losa by the destruction 


of the property is estimated at $27,000. 


CattLe Disease.—Gurowski, writing to the 
New York Tribune on the cattle disease, says: 
‘‘The disease of pulmonary murrain is known 
in Poland, and I once experienced it terribly 
on my estates. It is is highly contagious, and 
it is a practice with the Polish rural popula- 
tions not to shed the blood in killing the cat- 
tle, but to finish them with a blow, and bury 
very deep with skin and all. When it is pos- 
sible, the sound cattle are kept in forests, to 
avoid any communication between villages. 
Often manure aad wood are burnt around the 
encamped cattle. The general belief is that 
the disease can spring up (so to say) from the 
soilon marshy pasturages, but as often it is 
introduced with droves from the steppes of 
Ukraine. Covling drinks, solution of acids 
(sulphuric) with water—are used for the sick 
as for the healthy, and various other means. 
I speak of thirty-five years ago.” 


Tne Orn Srrines.—It is estimated that 
over ten thousand barrels of oil are now ready 
for market in the oil region of North-western 
Pennsylvania. 


Droucat In Kansas.—Late advices repre- 
sent that vegetation is perishing in Kansas 
and all the border Missouri and Iowa coun- 
ties. No rain has fallen fur weeks, while in 
this latitude we have been drenched fur weeks 
past. 


Sunpay Rattway Travet 1n PittspurcH.— 
From the following paragraph in the Pitts- 
burgh Chronicle, it appears that the people of 
that city have no more respect fur the Su- 
preme Court ‘‘Sunday law decision,” than 
they have for its decision in the bond case. 
The Chronicle says:—‘‘Our City Passenger 
Roads are now dving a smashing business on 
Sunday. Take yesterday as an illustration. 
Notwithstanding the day was cool, and other- 
wise unfavourable for visiting the country, the 
Citizens’ Passenger Railway had thirteen cars 
out, which, starting at intervals of seven min- 
utes, made respectively nine round trips. On 
the Manchester line there were nine cars run- 
ning throughout the day, and on the Birming- 
ham line eight. On the East Liberty line 
some eight or ten cars ran in couples through- 
out the day, making good time, and carrying 
a large number of passengers. In fact, all 
the lines were well patronized, and did a far 
larger business than on any other day during 
the week. Next week, we are informed, that 
even ampler arrangements will be made 
to accommodate the country-visiting people; 
eight or nine additional cars will be put in 
motion, and the interval between the trips 
abbreviated. S.» we go.” 


Tue New York Post Orrics.—The New 
York Post Office is to remain where it is. The 
Department have purchaged the present site 
for $250,000—$50,000 of fthe amount having 
‘been subscribed by merchants, bankers, and 
insurance companies. The Journal of Com- 
merce says that arrangements will be speedily 
made fur the erection of a substantial and 
every way convenient and appropriate edifice 
in place of the present one, which is in many 
respects poorly adapted to the wants of the 
service, having been built for a church, and 
not covering nearly all the ground. We fur- 
ther understand that the new edifice can be 
constructed in sections, around the present 
building, so as to avoid the necessity of evena 
temporary removal of the post office business 
to any other locality. | 


Six Cows Kittep sy Licutninc.—Martin 
Hodges, a respectable and well-to-do farmer, 
residing in the south part of the town of Pom- 
pey: New York, lost six cows by lightning on 

Vednesday, the 30th ult., about two o’clock, 
P.M. The cows were together under aclump 
of maple trees, and were not over sixteen feet 
distant from each other. They were killed 
instantly and without a struggle. Another 
cow was injured at the sume time, but wiil re- 
cover.— Syracuse Journal. 


Manumission oF Staves.—The law prohibit- 
ing the minumission of slaves in Maryland 
went into operation on the lst of June. In 
view of this fact, no less than one hundred 
and thirty-six slaves have been manumitted 
in Frederick county alone since the lst of 
March, when the law was passed. 


Wootten Mitt in Catirornra.—A number 
of Lowell people took passage in the Northern 
Light, which left New York on Tuesday, 5th 
inst., for California. Mr. Juhn Harding and 
Mr. L. G. Dockham, machinists, formerly em- 
ployed in the Middlesex Mills, and Mr. Ste- 
vens, carpenter, go out to put up the machin- 
ery for a large woollen mill at San Francisco. 
The machinery was shipped for that place 
some time since, and will be there on the ar- 
rival of the men. 


Catrrornia Lanp Fravcps.—Attorney Gene- 
ral Black has addressed a letter to the Presi- 
dent, showing that about one hundred and 
fifcy million dollars worth of land in Califor- 
nia is claimed under forged land warrants, 
purporting to have been issued by the Mexi- 
can authorities. After stating that, in order 
to detez:t these frauds, some four hundred 
folio volumes of the archives of the Mexican 
government, scattered over California, were 
collected and bound, the letter continues:— 
‘‘The archives thus collected furnish irresisti- 
ble proof that there had been an organized 
system of fabric&ing land titles carried on 
for a long time in California by Mexican offi- 
cials; that forgery and perjury had been re- 
duced to a regular occupation; that the mak- 
ing of false grants, with the subordination of 
false witnesses to prove them, had become a 
trade and a business. Desolate islands, bar- 
ren rocks, and projecting promontories, use- 
less to individuals, but of priceless value to 
the government, had been seized upon under 
these spurious titles, with a view of extorting 
millions from the United States, for sites ne- 
-cessary to defend the national possessions on 
the Pacific, and defend and guard the com- 
merce of the coast. The richest part of San 
Francisco was found to be covered by no less 
than five different grants, every one of them 


forged after the conquest. Sacramento, Ma- 
rysville, Stockton, and Petaluma were claimed 
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his discourse, is sufficient proof that his fol-- 


on titles no better. By these investigations, 
and by the collection, collation, and transla- 
tion of the archives, the government acquired 
the means of demonstrating these frauds, of 
distinguishing valid grants from those which 
had been fabricated, and have been enabled 
to make successful defence against every 
fraudulent claim that has coms, or is likely to 
come, before the Supreme Court.” 


Foreign Hews, 


FROM EUROPE. 


The steamer North Briton brings London papers 
to the 30th of May. 

The work of getting the Great Eastern ready 
for sea was proceeding vigorously, and it was con- 
fidently asserted that she would be ready by the 
day named for her departure for New York—the 
9th of June. Many improvements have been 
made in the details of the great ship. 

The London Morning Chronicle raises a warning 
voice against overtrading in the glut of cotton, and 
predicts heavy losses through irresponsible traders. 

The mysterious barque Charles B. Truitt, which 
had been lying at Queenstown for several months, 
with a cargo of rifles from America, had left 
Queenstown for Liverpool. She was freighted by 
the Garibaldi Committee in New York, but having 
arrived after the war was over, she remained at 
Queenstown awaiting orders from the United 
States. It was considered likely that Garibaldi’s 
new movement had led to her departure. 

Late dispatches assert that every thing was go- 
ing on well for Garibaldi. There seems every 
prospect of his success in Sicily. The feelings of 
the Sicilians were in strong sympathy with him 
and his principles. The King of Naples, afraid 
of an attack upon his dominions on the main land, 
was making great preparations for defence. 

A furious gale had prevailed all around the Eng- 
lish coast. It was severely felt at Liverpool, where 
it inflicted considerable damage on the shipping, 
but nothing of a very serious nature. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

There is no political news of importance. Par- 
liament was not in session, owing to Whitsun 
holidays. Lord John Russell had stated that the 
British Government had supported the demand of 
the Swiss Government for a conference of the Great 
Powers, and would continue todo so until Switzer- 
land withdrew thedemand. The Neapolitan Gov- 
ernment had been strongly denounced by Lord 
Palmerston, as a Government of the Police — 
Palmerston having been defeated by the heavy ma- 
jority of eighty-nine in the House of Lords, on the 
bill to repeal the duty on paper, while he is sns- 
tained in the Commons by a majority of only ten, 
has created a great excitement in London, and 
there has been much talk of a resignation of the 
Whigs. 


FRANCE. 

The London Herald, in its city article, gives cur- 
rency to the report from China, that the French had 
concluded an arrangement with the Chinese author- 
ities, by which France accepts two millions of dol- 
lars indemnity for the insult to the French flag, and 
would therefore withdraw her forces. The Em- 
peror Napoleon is said to be more and more dis- 
satisfied with the Piedmontese Government, and 
complains that the period previous to the ratification 
of the annexation of Savoy to France, has been taken 
advantageof to sell the crown lands which should 
revert to France. M. Fould, Minister of State, had 
been making a speech at an agricultural meeting, in 
which he extolled the moderation of the Emperor, 
and predicted peace and prosperity from his policy. 


THE SICILIAN INSURRECTION. 


The despatches repeat the assertion that Gari- 
baldi had defeated the Royal troops, and entered 
Palermo, but they were not confirmed. Several 
Neapolitan vessels of war had arrived before Pa- 
lermo. The Paris Patrie says the insurrection is 
being organized to such an extent that its definitive 
results are no longer doubtful. 
mo was inevitable, being only a question of time. 
As soon as the insurgents become masters of Pa. 
lermo, Garibaldi will declare Sicily annexed to the 
Italian Kingdom, reserving the ratification of his 
resolution to universal suffrage. A_ provisional 
Government under Garibaldi would then direct the 
insurrection. The accounts from Sicily are contra. 
dictory. The Sicilians announce a popular rising in 
Palermo, and that the bombardment was progress- 
ing ; that Garibaldi had entered the place, or was 
expected to do so; while the Neapolitan accounts 
claim the defeat and flight of the insurgents. ‘The 
English and French residents of Palermo had em. 
barked on board the steamers of their respective 
nations. An attack by the insurgents was expected 
at any moment. The Neapolitan General would 
defend the town. 3 


ITALY. 


There had been a protracted and interesting 
debate in the Sardinian Chamber of Deputies on 
the treaty ceding Savoy and Nice to France. 
Numerous telling speeches, both for and against 
the treaty, had been made. The Chamber of 
Deputies, however, on the 29th ult, by a vote of 
2295 against 33, approved the treaty—23 members 
abstained from voting. 


SPAIN. 


The Cortes were opened on the 25th ult. by 
the Queen in person. She referred to the satis- 
factory settlement of the Morocco war, and pro- 
nounced the relations with all powers satisfactory. 
The late Carlist attempt is deplored, but the dan- 
ger being past, an amnesty has been accorded. , 


HUNGARY. 


The news from Hungary is disquieting. Revo- 
lution has evidently begun its work, and is work- 
ing its way to the surface, in spite of the conces- 
sions offered by Benedek, which, instead of being 
appreciated as they would have been some time 
ago, are now despised as obsequious flattery, only 
tendered through fear of the rising of the people, 
and, as usual, tendered too late! The external 
dangers which are pressing fast and thick upon 
Austria, and which all Europe beholds with dread, 
are, on the contrary, regarded as the bond of hope 
by Hungary. While Austria has to defend Vene- 
tia, and prevent the Russians from entering Tur- 
key, will the Hungarians of a certainty bring for- 
ward their claim to be considered once more an 
independent nation, capable of asserting its own 
dignity; capable of re-placing, with immense ad- 
vantage to the European race, that decaying empire 
of the Ottomans, no longer able to stand either 
against the open attacks of war, or the covert 
intrigues of diplomacy. : 

The Emperor Francis Joseph has lost much of 
the sympathy of the Hungarian people, which, 
personally and independently of his government, 
had hitherto been felt ever since the signing of the 
peace of Villafrauca. “A man can abdicate a 
right, but none can abdicate his duty,” was said by 
one of their orators at the funeral of Count Szcheny, 
and the truth of the axiom struck deeply into the 
hearts of the listeners. The moral power of the 
Emperor of Austria is extinguished in Hungary, 
and Benedek’s concessions will henceforth appear 
constrained and out of date. 


TURKEY. 


Letters from Constantinople state that the Sul- 
tan’s health was causing much anxiety. The 


Paris correspondent of the London Daily News 


gives a report that France and England had 
agreed to the partition of Turkey. England was 
to be offered a share, and if she refused they would 
go in without her. 


INDIA AND CHINA. 


The mails from Calcutta to 23d April, and 
Hong Kong, 14th, had reached England, at which 
date the reply of the Chinese authorities was re- 
ported to be unsatisfactory, and war appeared to 


be inevitable—a view that received some corrobo-. 


ration from an advance in the prices of tea. On 
the other hand, we have a French report that 
France has received satisfaction from China, but 
the value of this statement is diminished by its 
speaking of French interests separately from those 
of England, while the two powers are acting in 
unison. Then comes the report, via San Francis- 
co, that the Emperor Hienfung has acceded to the 
demands of the allied powers, engaging to pay 
the expenses of their expeditions, to open the ports 
of China, and to make navigation free on all its 
rivers. It should be noticed, however, that this 
news is not so late by four days as that received 
by way of England, and it is exceedingly improba- 
ble that such an occurrence could have taken place 
before the 10th, without its being known at Hong 
Kong on the 14th of April. Coming so immedi- 
ately after the account that the demands of England 
and France had been rejected, the intelligence is 
still more suspicious. | 


JAPAN. 

The schooner Page, Moorehouse, has arrived at 
San Francisco from Kanagawa, Japan. Captain 
Moorehouse informed the editors of the Alta Cali- 
fornian that Prince Gortairo, who was the Prime 
Minister and at the head of the present Japanese 
government, was assassinated on the 15th of March. 
He was going from his house to the palace with 
his train, when he was attacked by fourteen Japan- 
ese, dressed as travellers. His retinue had six 
killed and several wounded. One of the assassins, 
who was wounded and could not escape, had his 
head cut off by his comrades and carried off, to 
prevent his being recognized. ‘Two of the assas- 
sins were princes of high rank, and had the privi- 
lege given them of cutting open theirown abdomen 
w:th a sword, thereby preventing their property 
being confiscated, and saving their families the 
disgrace which would entail upon them had they 
been beheaded. Thirty people were beheaded on 
the Ist of April, having been interested in the 
affair. 

The first account received by the overland 
mail from California erroneously stated that it was 
the Emperor, or Tycoon, who was assassinated on 
the way from his house to his palace. 


The fall of Paler. 


Married. 


At Memphis, Tennessee, May 3lat, by the Rev. 


Edward E. Porter, the Rev. B. D. Wikorr, mis 


sionary of the Presbyterian Buard to India, to Miss 
Jounsoy, daughter of Gabriel Jvhnson of 

_On Wednesday, June 6th, in the Presbyterian 
church, West Bloomfield, New Jersey, by the Rev. 
J. Addison Priest, J. J. H. Love, M.D., to Miss 
Fanny, youngest daughter of Judge Z. S. Cranr. 

On the 27th ult., by the Rev. James Latta, Mr. 
Joux W. Homas to Mrs. Isapetua B. 

Un the Sth inst, by the Rev. Joseph Stevens, 
Dr. Bensamins Bear to Miss Lypta Hepsurn, 
daughter of the late James M. Hepburn, both of 
Jersey Shore, Pennsylvania. 

On the 5th inst., at Maple Grove, by the Rev. J. 
L. Vallandigham, Mr. Water E. Turner to Miss 
Ayna B., daughter of Mr. J. Watson Evans, all of 
New Castle county, Delaware. . 

On Tuesday, the 5th inst., by the Rev. Joseph 


Nesbitt of Lock Ilaven, Pennsylvania, Mr. Ronert. 


W. McCormick to Miss Euwa W. Furmina, both of 
Allison township, Clinton county, Pennsylvania. 

May 10th, by the Rev. Dr. Cheeseman, Mr. 
Jacos Bucuanan to Miss Euizabeta Irvine, all of 
Philadelphia. 

At Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, on the 7th inst., 
by the Rev. T. Ht Robinson, H. Murray GRarYpoy, 
Ksq., to Miss Saran, daughter of Mr. ALEXANDER 
S.oan, all of Harrisburg. 

On the 5th inst., in Concord, New Hampshire, 
by the Rev. Henry C. Parker, the Rev. Joun C. 
Tuoxurson of Smyrna, Delaware, to Miss Juuia C. 
Berry of Bangor, Maine. 

At Crawfordia, near Charlestown, Jefferson coun- 
ty; Virginia, on Wednesday, June 6th, by the Rev. 

athaniel G. North, Joseru Craxg Bartiertt, Esq., 
of Mount Airy, Frederick county, Virginia, to Miss 
Ann Worrtuinaton, daughter cf the late 
Robert Worthington, Esq., of Crawfordia. 

In Clinton, New York, on the morning of the 
9th inst., by the Rev. N. W. Goertner, D.D., Mr. 
DanreL Goopwin, Jr., of Chicago, to Miss 
M. Gorerrner, eldest daughter of the olliciating 
clergyman. 

In the First Presbyterian church Paterson, New 
Jersey, on the 7th inst., by the Rev. W. H. Ilorn- 
blower, Mr. T. S. Manpsui of Boston, Massachu- 
setts, to Miss Jennie, daughter of the late Josera 
Suita, Esq., of Paterson. Also at the same place 
and time, Mr. Taomas H. Connect of New York 
city to Miss Katuteen W., daughter of the late 
James M. Danrortu, Esq. 


— 


Obituary. 


Died, at Rochester, New York, on the 7th inst., 
of cholera infantum, WALTER CLARKE, onl 
child of Mr. SETH H. and HARRIET 8S. TERRY. 

Died, at Greensborough, Alabama, on the 2d inst., 
after an illness of twenty-one days, of typheid 
fever, Mr. JOSEPH F. CORSBIE, formerly of 
Guilford county, North Carolina, aged twenty-five 
years. 

Died, at the residence of his son, the Rev. 
William E. Hunt, Coshocton, Ohio, on the 3d inst., 
Dr. WILLIAM F. HUNT, in the sixty-ninth year 
of his age, forty-five years whereof were spent in 
the practice of medicine in Pedricktown, New 
Jersey. 

Died, in Pontotoc, Mississippi, on the 21st of 
last March, Mrs. HARRIET A. BACON of Pen- 
dleton District, South Carolina, in the fifty-eighth 

ear of her age. Her illness was long, her suifer- 
ing painful. Knowing for months the fatal cha- 
racter of her disease, (cancer,) she had perfect 
submission to the will of God, her trust pr pico 
dence in him was unwavering, her peace flowed 
as a river. Although humble and unassuming, 
her life was radiant with cheerfulness and joy. 
She was enabled at all times to kiss the rod, and 
with filial confidence to say, The will of the Lord 
be done. Her greatest desire was to be made pa- 
tient through tribulation, and meek through suf- 
fering, for the presence and enjoyment of God. 
During her long illness her Christian character 
shone out with peculiar lustre. She did not evince 
a doubt or fear, or the least distrust in the pre- 
sence and power of her Saviour to support as the 
billows of affliction rolled over her; but, on the 
contrary, there was calin, peaceful resignation. 
Few women understood better a woman’s sphere, 
and few have better filled it. For twenty-seven 
years she had been a member of the Presbyterian 
Church, and had beautifully exemplified the pre- 
sence of the Holy Spirit. Her dying sayings in- 
dicated a matured Christian experience, and thus 
she was gathered home as a shock of corn fully 
ripe cometh in its season. M. 


WHOLESALE PRICE CURRENT. - 


CORRECTED FOR THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


New York. Philadelphia. 
ASHES. 
Pot, let s’t, lWibs . . . 5.25 @ 5.31} 5.25 @ 5.50 
«0 «4 « 5.70 @ 5.75 5.4t @ 
COFFBE. 
Cuba, ® lb. . 1233@ = 13} 12 123 
Java do 14 @ 16 154@. 133 
Laguyra, do. 13) 14 13} 14 
age, +. 10 ll 10} 
Mocha, do « « « « 5 15 li 
Maracaibo, do. . «is 13} 14; 124 14 
Rio, 12} 135 124 ( l4 
8t. Domingo,do. . . . 12} 24 13 
CUTTON.—(Casn.) 
Louisiana and Mississippi 73 14} 5} 13 
Mobile . « « e 74 13; 54 13 
N. Alabama & Tennessee 7? 12} 5 lz 
Carolina and Georgia . . 7 5} 18 
FEATHERS. 
Pr @ 47 43 63 
FIsnh. 
Mackerel, No.l bbl . . . 16.75 17.00 17.25 17.50 
———— No.2 . . - « 15.50 15.78 15.75 16.00 
-—— No.3 . « « « 10.25 10.50 10.00 10.50 
——— No.3,small. . 4.75 5.00 5.50 @ 6.00 
Herring, pickled, bbl . . 3.00 3.25 4.75 3.75 
Herring, box . + « « « 22 25 23 «85 
Herring, scaled « « « 30 32 35 
Cod, dry, 112lbs.. 400 4.25 3.25 8.575 
FLOUR. 
Pennsylvania, bbl . .. 5.10 6.00 5.37} 5.62 
——— extra §fancy 6.10 7.75 5.624 6.50 
Western, Penn’a, & Ohio 5.10 5.30 5.375 5.025 
Brandywine 6.75 7.00 6.1 23 6.25 
8 raped 5.25 5.374 5.00 5.125 
Middlings 4.00 4.50 4.374 4.50 
Rye Flour ... + « « 3.50 4.00 8.874 4.00 
Corn Meal, Pennsylvavia 8.40 3.50 3.374 
4.00 4.05 3.60 3.625 
A . 
Wheat, Pennsylvania red 1.25 1.40 1.25 1.40 
Southern red . + + 1.25 1.45 1.25 1.44 
Southern white 1.50 1.60 1.35 1.50 
RYE. 
Pennsylvania . + +s 85 86 80 8l 
Southern. . + « 83 84 79 80 
RN. 
« & 6 64 71 75 77 
White « « + 67 68 76 78 
Pennsylvania . - 40 425 43 44 
Southern .. + « « « 40 41 40 41 
Barley, Ohio & New York 63 75 80 83 
FRUIT. 
Raisins, bunch, box. - 32.35 9.65 @ 2.30 
—— halfboxes .. « 1.16 -32 1.25 1.35 
quarto boxes . . 60 70 72 75 
kegs os 4.50 4.50 5.00 
layer « « « 2.44 50 2.57 2.65 
seedless & 4.25 .50 4} 53 
Almonds, soft shelled . . 12 @ 16 12 18 
hard shelled. . 74(@ 8 7 @ 7% 
Apples, green. @ bbl. . . 2.00 @ 4.25 2.50 @ 4.50 
du. « « « 5} 65 4) 6t 
Ginger, green, 
Citron, 174@ 20 19 @ 2 
Oranges, box « « 2.10 1.00 @ 4.00 
Lemons, do 79 @ 2..0 2.00 @ 32.75 
Figs, Smyrna, « « 743 @ 16 
Peaches, unpared. . 12 74 @ 12 
——pared. . «+ « « 12 16 14 @ 18 
Ground Nuts, bushel . . 1.25 @ 1.65 1.45 1.70 
ay—lovus 1 10 @ 1.25 
bale . . 1.25 
HIDES. 
City slaughter . . + «+ « 63 9} 83 10 
Carraccas - « » 215 22 21; 22 
LEATHER. 
Spanish sole . « + « « 24 23 28 31 
Slaughter .. . « « 22 25 23 30 
LUMBER. 
Flooring, Yellow Pine. . 17.00 $2.00 17.50 22.00 
White Pine, Susquehanna 14.00 30.00 14.00 16.50 
Yellow Pine, Virginia, ~. 15.00 16.90 14.00 16.50 
Hemlock, Lehigh aan Sa Mae 9.50 11.50 8.00 11.00 
Spruce Flooring . . « + 15.00 15.00 11.50 12.00 
C. N. 19.00 35.00 13.00 19.00 


MOLASSES. 


™ 


eee 


New Orleans, @bbl. . 47 


Steam Syrup 23 
OILS. 


~ 
> 


Olive, @gallon . 1.16 
—— pint 


S3 


Linseed, American .. . 


Cuba, Muscovado ..-° 2% 

Clayed « « 24 
Porte Rico . .<« 84 


60 
Whale Crude ..-e«« « 40 53 
s « « 54 63 
Sperm Winter. . 1.25 1.30 1 1.45 
Lard Oil, do. 91 91 


PROVISIONS. 


Beef, Mess, # bbl . . . 9.00 12.50 13. 15.00 
Pork, Mesa « 17.6245 @ 17.75 14.7: 19.00 

Prim@<« <« © 13.00 15.00 15.00 


Cleef « 19.59 
Hams, emoked , 10 
—- do in salt & pickle 93 

Sides, smoked. . °* 

in salt & pickle 10 
Shoulders smoked .. - 
Killed Hogs. « « 


Butter, Firkin. . .. 
solid, inkegs . 


OHHSSIOOS 
— 


Goshen . « « 

Lard, Jersey oe * 

—— Western keg . 
d bbl 


4.574 4.735 


Rice, Carolina. « « 
SEEDS. 


Cloverseed, bushel . . . 4.450 5.25 4.25 4.50 

1.60 1.72 1.60 1.62 
Timothy « 3.44 4.00 3.62) 3.874 

erd Grass er 2.50 2.20 2.235 

ARS. 

Brazil white 7.50 8.00 7.25 8.12} 
—— brown «+ « 6.50 7.00 7.00 7.625 
Havana white . ...°* 9.00 9.50 8.00 9.00 

brownand yellow 6.50 8.75 6.75 8.00 

Manilla 6.75 7.125 6.50 7.00 
New Orleans . . 6.25 7.75 6.00 7.387) 

clarified e 9.50 10.00 8 00 10.00 

6 5.50 7.50 6.124 7.75 

Porto Rico . cen & 7.50 7.50 8.25 


PRESBYTERIAL NOTICES. 


The Presbytery of Raritan stands ad- 
journed to meet in the United First Church of 
Amwell, New Jersey, on Wednesday, the 20th 
inst., at half-past ten o’clock, A. M. That day 
being the fiftieth anniversary of the ordination of 
the Rev. J. Kirkpatrick, D.D., by the Presbytery 
of New Brunswick, over his present charge, he 
has been invited to deliver his semi-centennial 
sermon at the opening of the exercises. The Rev. 
Isaac V. Brown, D.D., the only surviving Presby- 
ter who took part in his ordination, has been in- 
vited to follow him with an address. The mem- 
bers of the adjoining Presbyteries of New Bruns- 
wick and Newton are respectfully invited to meet 
with us. P. 0. StuppirorD, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Greenbrier stands ad- 
journed to meet at Ravenswood on the 20th of 


J t half-past seven o'clock, P. M. _ 
S. Woopautt, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Hudson will hold an 
adjourned meeting at Centreville, on Tuesday, 


26th inst., at eleven o’clock, A. M. 
Danie N. FREELAND, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Winnebago will meet 
at Neenah, Wisconsin, on Thursday, 28th inst., at 


‘seven o'clock, P. M. 
H. M. Roserrson, Stated Clerk. 


Hotices. 


BOARD OF DOMESTIC MISSIONS.—The An- 


nual Meeting of the Board of Domestic Missions 


of the Presbyterian Church will be held on Tues- 
day, the 19th inst., at four o’clock, P. M., at the 
Mission Rooms, No. 910 Arch street, Philadelphia. 
A. W. Mitcua.t, Recording Secretary. 
per Officers to be elected. 


SIXTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The 
Sixth Presbyterian Church. Spruce street above 
Fifth, Philadelphia, (Rev. Dr. J. H. Jones, pas- 
tor,) will be open for service to morrow (Sabbath) 
evening, 17th inst., at eight o'clock. 


COLLEGE OF NEW JERSEY.—7o the Alumni 
Members of the American Whig Society.—Notice is 
hereby given to the Graduate Members of Whig 
Hall that their Annual Meeting will be held in 
their Hall on Tuesday morning, the 26th inst. 


EW PUBLICATIONS OF THE MASSA- 
CHUSETIS SABBATH-SCHOOL SOCIK- 
TY.—False Imprisonment; or, the Power of Truth. 
Four Illustrations. 33 cents. 
Mary Alden; or, Decision of Character. Threo 
Illustrations. 28 cents. | 
What Does a Little Money Cost? Two I)lustra- 
tions. 20 cents. 
What is a Little Money Worth; or, Willie 
French’s Account Book. Two Illustrations. 322 


cents. 
Happy Hours at Home. Nine Illustrations. 65 
cents 


Emma Wilfred; a Gift for School Girls. Four 
Illustrations. 62 cents. 

The Stepmother Rewarded. Three I]lustrations, 
20 cents. 

Broken Resolutions; a Story for Girls. Three 
Illustrations. 20 cents. ‘ 

Rose Hamilton; or, What it is to be a Christian. 
Three Illustrations. 18 cents. 

Windows of the Soul; or, Curiosities of the 
Human Eye. Illustrated. 16 cents. 

Memories of My Sabbath-school Class. Two Il- 
lustrations. 20 cents. 

A Brief Memorial of the Rev. Henry Martyn 
Adams, Missionary. 18 cents. 

Elfie Grafton; or, Patience Rewarded. TI)lus- 


| trated. 22 cents. 


Charlotteand Her Enemy. Three Illustrations. 
25 cents. 

Brightie and Her Lamb. Four Illustrations. 

cents. 

Life of Thomas Chalmers, D.D. 18mo,. 56 cts. 

The Christian Teacher. A Memoir of Abel 
Frink Kinney. 33 cents. 

Robert Stone; or, A Hundred Years Ago. Ilus- 
trated. 20 cents. 

Mrs. Brown’s Stories. Illustrated. 25 cents. 

May Flowers for the Children. Illustrated. 15 
cents. 

The Revival in School. Illustrated. 22 cents. 

The Inquirer. By the author of Christian Hero- 
ism. Illustrated. 35 cents. 

Stories for Bed-Time. Part II. Three I]lustra- 
tions. 23 cents. 

Stories for Bed-Time. Part III. Three Illus- 
trations. 26 cents. : 

Together with a complete assortment of the 
other publications of this Society, numbering up- 
wards of 800 volumes. Complete Catalogues may 
be obtained gratis. 

For sale by 3 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
june 16—3t 


TEACHERS.—A large Male Academy, now 
in successful operation in one of the most de- 
lightful and healthy cities in the South, is otfered 
for sale on the most reasonable terms. For fur- 
ther particulars, apply to the 
PRES YTERIAN SENTINEL, 
Memphis, Tennessee. 


We Gentleman of energy and ad- 
dress to take charge of a Classical and 
Scientific Boarding School o¢ established reputa- 
tion and large home patronage. School rooms 
furnished with superior Desks, Apparatus, Libra- 
ry, and Cabinet of Minerals. Location favourable 
and terms moderate. Possession given August 
20th, or later. Please address BOX 57, 
june 16—tf Shippensburg, Pennsylvania. 


june 16—4t 


PRESBYTERIAN CLERGYMAN, AT 
leisure during the Summer vacation, will 
supply a feeble Church, or relieve a Pastor who 
may need a few weeks’ rest. Address SUPPLY, 
at the Office of this paper, No. 606 Chestnut street, 
Philadel phia. june 16—3t] 


MERICAN EDUCATION IN EUROPE.— 
An American Family School is now in suc- 
cessful operation in Geneva, Switzerland. It is 
under the superintendence of an American, and is 
intended exclusively for American youth. The 
number of pupils is limited to eight or ten—a 
limit designed to secure the full benefit of personal 
influence and individual supervision. The un- 
dersigned has had considerable experience, and, 
he may add, great success in the management of 
American boys abroad. This very success has 
only strengthened his conviction that Americans 
are the fittest guardians for American youth in « 
foreign land. 

As qualifications for the vocation to which he 
has devoted himself, the undersigned would state 
that he has resided many years in Europe, active- 
ly engaged during most of the time in superin- 
tending the studies of his young countrymen, and 
that he is familiar with the principal Modern 
Languages. 

He offers to American Parents, for their sons, 
the security of an American Home on foreign soil, 
with its material comforts, its genial companion- 
ship, and its wholesome moral discipline. 

All communications may be addressed to 

P. WILLCOX, 
Campagne Macaire, Geneva, Switzerland. 

N. B.—It is needless to add that the language 
of the family is French; it is taught by resident 
teachers. Mr. Willcox is permitted to make the 
following references:—Henry Young, Esq., W. 
H. Smith, Esq., Gerard Hallock, Esq., Editor of 
the Journal of Commerce, William Spencer, Esq., 
New York; Hon. Erastus Corning, Albany, New 
York; Hon. P. D. Vroom, Trenton, New Jersey; 
Rev. J. C. Stiles, D.D., New Haven, Connecticut ; 
Professor Noah Porter, D.D., Yale College, New 
Haven, Conn.; Rev. J. C. Alden, D.D., President of 
Jefferson College, Pennsylvania; Hon. Henry Bar- 
nard, LL.D., Chancellor of Wisconsin State Uni- 
versity, Madison, Wisconsin. june 16—5t 


AUNDERS’ LATIN PARADIGMS.—“A New 

System of Latin Paradigms, by Cortland 

Saunders, Associate Principal of Saunders’ Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia,” is now in press. 

This System has been brought before the Facul- 
ties of more than twenty of our first Colleges, and 
has been sanctioned as both an original and philo- 
sophical work, which cannot fail to prove of great 
utility in Classical education. 

The following is from John S. Hart, former 
Principal of the Philadelphia Central High School: 
“The New System of Latin Paradigms,” by Mr. 
Cortland Saunders, is altogether the best and most 
convenient exhibition of the forms of Latin gram- 
mar for the use of learners that I have ever seen. 
Were I to return to the business of teaching Latin, 
I should feel confident that, by the use of these 
Paradigms, the great labour of learning the gram- 
matical forms might be abridged at least one-half. 
Besides this, in my opinion, the learners would at 
the same time, and almost imperceptibly to them- 
selves, acquire a more intelligent comprehension 
of the true relations and dependencies of the seve- 
ral parts, particularly in the verbs, by the clear 
and logical manner in which the whole scheme of 
the conjugations is her§ exhibited to the eye. 
Whatever grammar I might use as a text-book, I 
should consider these Paradigms indispensable 
for learning rapidly and understanding thorough- 
ly the forms of the language.” june 16—I1t 


REAT REDUCTIONS —In Corsets, Shawl 
Borders, Crochet Braid, Hair Nets, Berlin 
Zephyrs, Trimmings, Ribbons, Laces, T 
Rosette Buttons, &c. 

Good Skirts, Moran & Co.’s and Kelly & Co.’s, 
five centsahoop. J.G. MAXWELL & SON, 
Wholesale and Retail Manufacturing Establish- 

ment, Eleventh and Chestnut streets, Philadel- 

phia. june 


R. GUTHRIE’S NEW BOOK.— Pleas for 

Ragged-schools. By Thomas Guthrie, D.D., 

author of “The Gospel in Ezekiel,” “Saints’ In- 
heritance,” &c. 12mo. 60 cents. 

The statistics here given show that it is not only 
more Christian, but more economical to prevent 
vice and crime than parsimoniously and indolent- 
ly to leave the neglected juvenile masses of our 
cities to take their own course. We trust that 
these pleas of able and earnest advocates for Rag- 
ged-schools will be carefully read and pondered 
by American philanthropists.— Evangelist. 

The Province of Reason. By the Rev. John 
Young. LL.D., author of “The Christ of History,” 
&c. 12mo. 75 cents. | 

The production of a highly polished and vigor- 
ous mind.—Chris. Instructor. Wee 

The argument is one of much learning and skill. 
—Chris. Chronicle. 

Caroline Perthes, the Christian Wife. By Mrs. 
L. C. Tuthill. : 

The whole book is overflowing with German 
sentiment and German love. It opens up to one 
strange modes of life and feeling—strange scenery 
and very eccentric but noble men and women. 
One can calculate the importance of Perthes’ life 
when one thinks of him as the friend of such men 
as Niebuhr, Bunsen, Tholuck, Schlegel, Arndt, 
Jacobi, and innumerable other great ones in litera- 
ture, science, politics, and war.— Pres. Witness. 

Letters of Hannah More to Zachary Macaulay. 
12mo. 75 cents. 

NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
Ruth and Her Friends. 4 cuts. 18mo. 50 


nts. 
“The Blind Man’s Holiday. 18mo. 50 cents. 

The Jewish Twins. By Aunt Friendly. 18 
40 cents. 

Marion’s Sunday. 18mo. 40 cents. 

Stories of the Ocean. 18mo. 30 cents. 

The Toll-Gate. 18mo. 25 cents. 

Idols in the Heart. By A. L.O.E. 18mo. 50 


cents. 

The Christian Mirror. By A. L. 0. E. 18mo. 
50 cents. 

Cosmo’s Visit to His Grandparents. 18mo. 40 
cents. 

Old Gingerbread and the Boys. 15mo. 25 
cents. 

The Cottage and Its Visitor. 6 cuts. 18mo. 50 


cents. 
Kate and Effie; or, Prevarication. 18mo. 50 


cents. 
i Last Journey. 6 cuts. 40 cents. 
The First ong RT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
No. 530 Broadway, New York; and 
WILLIAM S. & ALFRE MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


and Disease of 
the Production of Milk, q 
with a Treatise on the Dairy Husbandry of Hol- 
land, to which is added Horsfall’s System of 
Dairy Management. By Charies L. Flint, Secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts State Board of Agricul- 
ture, &c. Liberally Illustrated. Boston, 1860, 
, Nichols, Lee & Co, 12mo, pp. 426. 
A book like this, emanating from one who can 
speak with authority, must be invaluable to all who 
hawe the cate of cattle, and especially the manage- 
ment of dairy farms. The days, we suppose, have 
when farmers just followed in the footsteps 
- of their fathers, and despised all book learning in 
husbandry. Improvements are constantly made, 
and those who would be intelligent, and who 
‘would consult their own interests, must read. 
Most ample aids are now furnished, and so far as 
we can judge in such matters,the volume before 
us is one of the very best. Its details are full and 
explicit, and we have not a doubt that they are 
most carefully considered. Our agricultural read- 
ors should inquire for the book. 


Grasses Forace Piants. A Practical Trea- 
* tise, comprising their Natural History; Compara- 
tive Nutritive Value; Method of Cultivating, 
Cutting, and Curing; and the Management of 
Grass Lands in the United States and British 
Provinces. By Charles L. Flint, Secretary, &c. 
With 170 Illustrations, Fifth Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Boston, 1860, Crosby, Nichols, Lee 

§& Co. 12mo, pp. 398. 

This is an indispensable companion to the pre- 
ceding work, by the same accomplished author. 
No one can have good and profitable cattle unless 
well informed on the subjects of this book. The 
author treats of the various grasses, and all that re- 
lates to their proper culture and curing, illustrating 
to the eye as well as by description. We may 
give the same commendation to this as the preced- 
ing work, as well guaranteed for its reliability by 
the name of its well informed author. Were we 
cultivators of the soil, or herdsmen and dairymen, 
we should not fail to have both volumes, as worth 
inconceivably more than the price of purchase. 


Cauron Boox; containing Tunes and 
Hymns for Congregational Singing, and Adapted 
to Choifs and Social Worship. By B. F. Baker 
and J. W. Tufts. Boston, 1860, Crosby, Nichols, 
Lee & Co. 12mo, pp. 208. 

The form of the Choral-book is very attractive, 
and has all the advantages which typography can 
give it. The compilers have not only consulted 
and gleaned from the best English and German 
autherities, but American also. The hymns are 
selected from a great many different sources, and 
are accompanied by the music on every page. 
This is not the first work in the same style, and 
there is a decided indication that there will be an 
increasing demand for such aids to worship. For 
these who have even a limited knowledge of music 
it will be very acceptable to have before them the 
music of the hymns they are singing. 


Sr. Paut’s to Str. Sopxia; or, Sketchings in Eu- 
rope. By Richard McCormick, author of “The 
Camp Before Sebastepol,” &c. New York, 1860, 
Sheldon & Co. 12mo, pp. 364. 

The title designates a tour from London to Con- 
stantinople, with sketchings of European travels. 
As a sketcher, Mr. McCormick possesses a very 
agreeable faculty of bringing before his readers the 
scenes, men, and events which most interested 
himself, in a manner at once graceful and striking. 
His letters, if they reveal little that is new, at least 
gratify and please by the natural and fresh descrip- 
tion. We are particularly interested in noting the 
attention he gives to religious matters, too often 
slurred by modern tourists. 


Boox 1x for Schools 
and Colleges, containing an Outline of the Sci- 
ence, with an Abstract of its History. By J. T. 
Chainplin, D.D., President of Waterville College. 
Boston, 1860, Crosby, Nichols, Lee & Co. 12mo, 
pp. 240. 

As a text-book for students, this appears to us to 
be a good one. It does not profess to be strictly 


original in its researches, but makes a proper and 


judicious use of the most fixed results of the science 
according to its present degree of development. 
It is not, however, a mere compilation, presenting 
gs it does the matured views of the author himself, 
perfected, as they have been, by study. We do 
not, however, undertake to say that all the princi- 
ples in the book are settled beyond dispute. 


Tas Canterbury or, Scenes in the Belmont 
Family. By the author of “Charlie Hubert.” 
New York, 1860, Anson D. F. Randolph. 12mo, 
pp. 428. 

The personages of this tale are chiefly young 
and buoyant—not of the bad class, although some- 
times mischi di d to enjoy life, and 
their characters and the scenes in which they are 
engaged are very naturally drawn. The story is 
laid in Virginia, and will no doubt interest our 
young readers. 


Tus Revecation or St. Jonn 178 OWN INTERPRETER 
in Virtue of the Double Version in which it is 
Delivered. By John Cochran. New York, 1860, 
D. Appleton & Co. 12mo, pp. 361. 

The theory of the author is that the revelation of 
St. John, veiled in symbol and allegory, is present- 
ed in a double or re-duplicated form, the first more 
hidden and obscure, the latter more full and ex- 
plicit, and furnishing a clearer method of explica- 
tion. The “silence in heaven” spoken of marks 
the point of separation between the two versions. 
The theory is ingenious, and ingeniously maintain- 
ed, but we leave the students of this book, who are 
many and conflicting, to settle the soundness of it. 


Tas Bosnin Boy; or, How Nat Got his Learning. 
An Example for Youth. By William M. Thayer, 
author of the “Poer Boy and Merchant Prince.” 
&o. Boston, 1860, J. E. Tilion § Co. 16mo, pp. 
310. 

We have had the pleasure of examining several 
of the works of Mr. Thayer, and have admired 
them for their rich and practical illustrations of 
character, especially of those who have struggled 
successfully through the difficulties of life. In 
taking his subjects from actual life, and in unfold- 
ing those right prineiples by which the conquest 
over self and the adverse circumstances in which 

they were placed was made, the author shows a 

peculiar tact. The history of Nat is of this class, 

and we fee] very sure that the reader of it will 
feel no ordinary interest in tracing the virtuous and 
suceessful course of the “Bobbin Boy.” 


Marryrs or tae Motiyy; or, Trials and Triumphs 


of Christians in the Sepoy Rebellion in India. . 


With an Introduction by the Rev. John Jen- 
kins, D.D. Philadelphia, 1860, Presbyterian Pub- 
lishing Committee. 16mo, pp. 234. 

The sad events portrayed in this volume should 
never be forgotten, or their instructive lessons ne- 
glected. We have already nouiced the affecting 
details of the murder of the American missionaries 
in a volume recently published ; and the one before 
us, collected from various sources, refers to the 
same general subject of the Sepoy mutiny, with its 
melancholy results. It is a neat and well printed 
book, with illustrations, and will be read with in- 
terest. 


Sgep-Time AND Harvest or Raacep Scnoots. By 
Thomas Guthrie, D.D. New York, 1860, Robert 
Carter & Brothers; Philadelphia, William S. & 
Alfred Martien. 12mo, pp. 264. 
The system of Ragged-schools is peculiar to the 
British dominions, and is invested with no ordi- 
‘nary interest. [t has proved eminently successful 
in training a class of youth whose condition ap- 
peared almost hopeless, and raising them from the 
deepest degradation and misery. Many, through 
this instrumentality, have become respected mem- 
bers of Society, who otherwise would, in all proba- 
bility, have become pests to the community. Dr. 
Guthrie assumed a large share of the labour of this 
enterprise, and his volume may be consulted for 
authentic details. 


Mary Bowyan, tax Dreawer’s DavGHTER. 
A Tale of Religious Persecution. By Sallie Ro- 
chester Ford, author of “Grace Truman.” New 
York, 1860, Sheldon & Co. 12mo, pp. 488. | 
The leading events in the life of Bunyan are 

interwoven in this story, and that of his daughter 
is rather incidental. The author labours under the 
disadvantage of treating a tale which is generally 
known, and which, in its plain narrative form, is 
sufficiently attractive without any of the drapery of 
fiction. Whether the latter is used to an unlawful 
extent we are not prepared to say, but we like the 
veritable history better. The book, however, has 
qualities which will insure a reading. 


Tus Tarra I Do. A Call to Christian Earn- 
estness Addressed to New Disciples. Philadel- 
phia, 1860, Presbyterian Publishing Committee. 
18mo, pp. 75. 

This is an earnest appeal to young disciples to 
be in earnest when they profess to renounce the 
world and put on Christ. Such appeals are ne- 
cessary, for alas, how many profess Christ who are 
never afterwards heard of as active labourers in his 
vineyard! 


Howe axp Cottece. A Public Address Delivered 
in the Hall of the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives. By F. D. Huntington Preach- 
er in the University, &c. Boston, 1880, Crosby, 
Nichols, Lee & Co. 12mo, pp. 70. 

The name of Professor Huntington will add 
weight to the lessons of his address, He has had 
ample opportunities of studying the characters of 
Collegians, and he here unfolds a principle of un- 
doubted truth and of special importance, that the 
instruction and discipline of College will be likely 
to fail utterly unless associated with the discipline 
of home. We need scarcely say that this is ad- 
mirably executed, and we should be glad to know 
that the parents of our youth accepted his counsels 
and put them into immediate practice. It would, 
at Jeast, serve to shield college life from the charge 


dation of the ruin was laid in the mismanagement 

of home training. 

Tas Ectsctic Tons-poox; a Selection of Standard 
Church Tunes; with New and Appropriate 
Pieces for the Opening and Closing of Public 
Worship. By William B. Bradbury. Philadel- 
phia, 1860, Presbyterian Publishing Committee. 
Music form, pp. 368. 

We can do no more than announce this publica- 
tion as comprising a vast number of tunes, selected 
by a competent hand. It is issued by the Publish- 
ing House of our New-school brethren. 

PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 
The North British Review for May has been 
received from Leonard Scott & Co. of New York. 

We esteem it very highly, and thank the publishers 

for making it accessible at so cheap a rate to the 

American reader. The contents are as follows: 

1, Redding’s Reminiscences—Thomas Campbell. 

2. Quakerism—Past and Present. 3. Sir Henry 

Lawrence. 4. Australian Ethnology. 5. Poems 

by Heiurich Heine. 6. Church and State. 7. The 

Origin of Species. 8. British Lighthouses. 9. The 

State of Europe. 10. Recent Publications. 

We have received from Leonard Scott & Co. of 
New York their re print of the London Quarterly 
Review for April, being the 214th number of that 
able quarterly. The contents are:—1. Labourers’ 
Homes. 2. Souvenirs et Correspondance de 
Madame Recamier. 3. Vicissitudes of Families, 
and other Essays. 4. The Bar of Philadelphia.— 
Washington's Farewell Address. 5. Miss Night- 
ingale’s Notes on Nursing. 6. Fox Hunting. 
7. Recollections of Leslie. 8. The Budget and 


the Reform Bill. 
We have received also the Journal of the Gen- 


in the United States, 1859, which, with the Con- 
stitution and Canons of the Church makes an oc- 


tavo volume of 564 pages. 
Also the Fifteenth Annual Report of the Mis- 


Church South. 

Also a Sermon by Bishop Otey on Christian 
Education, preached before the Episcopal Conven- 
tion at Richmond. 

_ Also the Fifty-second Annual Report of the 
Pennsylvania Bible Society, and Littell'’s Living 
Age, No. 837. 


PATIENT IN TRIBULATION. 


Dr. Arnold of Rugby, had a sister, who 
for twenty years was a martyr to a severe 
spinal disease. At the time of her death, 
he recorded her character in a letter from 
which the paragraph below is taken. His 
own well-known aversion to exaggeration, 
and*every kind of pious fraud, is a guar- 
antee of the literal fidelity of the picture. 
It is worth studying as a testimony to the 
power of divine grace, and as a rebuke to 
the multitudes of Christians who fill the 
air with their complaints under trials not 
fit to be mentioned in comparison with a 
life-long bed of pain. The passive virtues 
are undervalued by the ignorant, the 
thoughtless, the worldly-minded; but in 
the siczht of God they are of great price. 

This invalid denied herself persistently 
what most sufferers deem a great allevia- 
tion—that is, the privilege of talking about 
themselves, their symptoms, and sufferings, 
and hopes, and fears. [We have known 
an equal sufferer who never would prolong 
the conversation about herself one moment 
longer than courtesy requred.] Equally 
worthy of notice is the fine Christian trait 
which madc her so solicitous, amid her own 
griefs, for the comfort and happiness of 
others. It is such quiet, continuous, heav- 
enly virtues, which above all things else 
demonstrate the supernatural grace in whieh 
they have their root. 

‘-T never saw a more perfect instance of 
the spirit of power, love, and sound mind; 
intense love, almost to the annihilation of 
selfishness; a daily martyrdom for twenty 
years, during which she adhered to her 
early-formed resolution of never talking 
about herself; thoughtful about the very 
pins and ribbons of my wife’s dress, about 
the making of a doll’s cap—but of her- 
self, save only as regarded her ripening in 
all goodness, wholly thoughtless; enjoying 
every thing lovely, graceful, beautiful, high- 
minded, whether in God’s works or man’s, 
with the keenest relish; inheriting the 
earth to the very fullness of the promise, 
though never leaving her crib, nor chang- 
ing her posture, and preserved, through the 
valley of the shadow of death, from all fear 
or impatience, or from every cloud of im- 
paired reason,.which may mar the beauty 
of Christ’s Spirit’s glorious work. May 
God grant that I might come but within 
one hundred degrees of her place in glory!” 


PET BIRDS. 


Caged birds are the source of much 
pleasure, and while they give great happi- 
ness if they are kept in good healthy con- 
dition, seem to enjoy life nearly, if not 
quite as well, as their mates in the bush or 
the wildwood—especially if, either from 
lack of memory or from blissful ignorance, 
the caged birds do not know what pleasure 
they lose. ‘‘Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis 
folly to be wise.”” One of the great draw- 
backs to the happiness of birds, and to the 
pleasure of keeping them, is lice, and hav- 
ing recently learned of a safe and sure way 
of removing them, we give it to our read- 
ers. The Michigan Farmer says :—‘“ Lay 
a piece of Canton or cotton flannel over the 
cage at night, several nights in succession, 
taking it off at daylight. Multitudes of the 
lice will be found upon it, which are easily 
killed. After a few days all will be re- 
moved. A case in which this was very 
successful has just been brought to our no- 
tice; from a pair of bob o-links hundreds of 
these parasites were removed in this way.” 


Changes in the Meaning of Words. 


The following quotations are taken from a 
recent work by Trench, entitled “A Select 
Glossary of English words, used formerly in 
senses different from their present,” in which 
are traced the changes of meaning which 
many current words have undergone. 

CLIMATE—At present the temperature of 
a region, but once the region itself. 

CorpsE—Now only used for the body 
abandoned by the spirit of life, but once for 
the body of the living man equally as of 
the dead. 

DestrE—‘“ To desire”’ is only to look for- 
ward with longing, now. The word has 
lost the sense of regret or looking back upon 
the lost but still loved. 

Ensure—None of our dictionaries, as far 
as I can observe, have taken notice of an 
old use of this word—namely, to betroth, 
and thus to make sure the future husband 
and wife to each other. 

HaG—One of the many words which, 
applied formerly to both sexes, are now re- 
strained only to one. 

MOoUNTEBANK—Now any antic fool, but 
once restrained to the quack doctors, who, 
at fairs and such places of resort, having 
mounted on a bank or bench, from thence 
proclaimed the virtues of their drugs. 

OstLER—Not formerly, as now, the ser- 
vant of the inn, having the care of the 
horses, but the innkeeper or host, the 
“hostler” himself. 

SHrew—There are at present no shrews, 
save female ones; but the word, like so 
many others which we have met with, now 
restrained to one sex, was formerly applied 
to both. 


SonneET—A “sonnet”? now must consist 
of exactly fourteen lines, neither more nor 
less, and these with a fixed arrangement, 
though admitting a certain relaxation in 
the rhymes; but sonnet used often to be 
applied to any shorter poem, especially of 
the amatory kind. 

Srove—This word has much narrowed 
its meaning. Bath, hot-houses, any room 
where air or water were artificially heated, 
was a ‘“‘stove”’ once. 


smoker of tobacco. 

Uncouta—Now, unformed in manner, 
ungraceful in behaviour; but once, simply 
unknown. 

‘WINcE—Now, to shrink or start away, 
as in pain, from a stroke or touch; but, as 
‘far as I know, used always by our earlier 


of being ruinous to morals, when in fact the foun- { authors in the sense of to kick. — 


eral Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church } 


Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 


Topacconist—Now the seller, once the 


BRING ME HOME. 


ISAIAH XLII. 16. 
I know not the way I am going, 

But well do I know my Guide; 
With a childlike trust I give my hand 
To the mighty Friend by my side. 

The only thing that I say to Him, 
As he takes it is, ‘“‘ Hold it fast ;” 
Suffer me not to lose my way 
But bring me home at last. 


_ As when some helpless wanderer, 

Alone in an unknown land, ° 

Tells the guide his destined place of rest, 
And leaves all else in his hand ;— 

’Tis home, ’tis home that we wish to reach, 
He who guides us may choose the way, 

Little we heed the path we take, 
If nearer home each day. 


IRON SHIPS. 


Robert B. Forbes made the following re- 
marks recently before the Boston Board of 
Trade, in regard to the relative cost of 
building iron ships in the United States 


and in England: 

While in England recently, my attention 
was called to the subject of iron ships. 
The loss of the Royal Charter and the Hun- 
garian with so many lives, created much dis- 
cussion as to the strength of wooden and 
iron ships. It is generally conceded in 
England and Scotland, that the present 
mode of construction by some of the iron 
shipbuilders is defective, by reason of poor 
iron, and in others by reason of improper 
modes of putting the iron together. 

I would ad@ that in submitting the plan 
and specifications for the brig Nankin, 
built here offiron, to practical iron ship- 


builders at Cork, on the Clyde, and in Lon- 


don and Liverpool, I became fully satisfied 


‘that she cost less in Boston than she could 


have been sent to sea for from either of 
those places; and that the superiority of our 
iron, the superior activity of our mechanics, 
and the low rate at which we can get iron 
in this country, will, before long, enable us 
to compete successfully with the best me- 
chanics of Great Britain in building iron 
ships. 

I will say nothing as to the superior in- 
telligence of our mechanics, or of our iron- 
workers in particular, because many of 
them came directly from Great Britain; 
but I think I may say that they do wake 
up, and do work more willingly and intelli- 
gently under our sunny skies than amidst 
the fogs and coal dust of Glasgow, London, 
and Liverpool; I am, therefore, well con- 
vinced that with dearer iron, larger wages, 
and less experience, we can turn out iron 
ships cheaper and better than on the other 
side of the Atlantic. 


The Red-Eyed Cicada, or, Seventeen 
Year Locust. 


The present is announced as the year for 
the return of the seventeen year locusts, 
and as some alarm is felt in regard to the 
advent and purposes of these creatures, we 
have referred to Dr. Jaeger’s work on Ame- 
rican insects for the recorded knowledge in 
regard to them. Dr. Jaeger believes that 
the term of life of this locust is not extend- 
ed to seventeen years, but that it is limited 
to two years. Dr. Harris, a distinguished 
entomologist, decides in favour of the longer 
term, and says that Professor Agassiz, and 
other scientific men from Europe, who origi- 
nally inclined to the ‘short term,’’ now 
adopt the popular belief. One point seems 
certain, that these locusts appear every year, 
while it is also true that ‘‘locust year’’ comes 
only once in seventeen years in the same 
place. But as their presence is noted in 
other places, in different and successive 
years, it happens that diligent and peripa- 
tetic observers coming upon them, assert 
their annual or biennial presence, while the 
newspapers in various sections do not allow 
June to commence, without noting the ap- 
pearance and the song of locusts, and in- 
dulging in never-accomplished predictions 
of devastated fields and gardens. 

Linnaeus named this Cicada the Septem- 
decim, from the term of years supposed to 
limit its appearance. Dr. Jaeger thinks 
that analogy controverts this opinion, be- 
cause the other species of Cicada, subject to 
like metamorphoses, and adopting similar 
modes of life, are only two years in perfect- 
ing their condition. He then cites Sidli- 
man’s Journal, July, 1830, to show that 
these insects appeared in 1829 in Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, and other States, and 
again in 1834, and again in 1843. Dr. 
Harris, as we have said above, arrives at a 
different conclusion, and cites his list of 
years and places in which this Cicada had 
appeared, as proof that its re-appearance in 
the same place is at intervals of seventeen 

ears. 

We will leave the entomologists to adjust 
their differences, and will describe the habits 
of the Cicada. The Cicada now commenc- 
ing its piping in New Jersey and on Staten 
Island, is not the locust of Scripture. The 
biblical locust, the plague of the East, is an 
oriental relative ef our grasshopper, and the 
farming community in some sections of our 
country are well aware of the desolating ap- 
petite of the grasshopper, when this tribe 
accumulates in large numbers, and goes 
forth with insatiable maw to blast and de- 
vour every thing in their path, or “hop.” 
Our red-eyed Cicada is a creature of an 
altogether different temperament, and may 
be thus described: | 

Its eyes are red, the head and chest 
black, and the abdomen black, and divided 
by orange-coloured rings. It has an in- 
flated snout, very short setaceous (bristly) 
antennz, four membraneous wings, and six 
feet. The musical organs are beautiful 
shell-formed membranes spread over a ca- 
vity under the breast, on each side. The 
ovipositor is a long, sharp instrument in 
three parts, with saw-teeth on the sides. 
By this instrument it digs into small limbs, 
and deposits its eggs in about a week after 
leaving the ground. 

He has no mouth, and therefore cannot 
eat. In his brief piping career, which lasts 
only two months, he sucks dew from the 
leaves, and does no harm to vegetation, 
except occasionally injuring twigs by the 
perforations of his ovipositor. Says Dr. 
Jaeger, he is ‘a harmless, lovely creature, 
and has been celebrated for his song from 
the most ancient times.” His voice was 
charming to the Greeks, for it gave life to 
the solitude of the shady groves and 
academic walks, and gard assurance to the 
hearer that it was a perféctly happy being. 
The Greeks caged it, and called it the 
“Sweet Prophet of the Summer,” the 
‘‘ Love of the Muses,” and by other tender 
appellations. In Southern Europe Cicadas 
are always found. They live upon the olive 
andthe ash. From the latter, when pierced 
by their stings, there exudes a liquid, 
which when dry is called “manna.” The 
aera Cicada is dumb. As old Anaxagoras 
said : 

«“ Happy the Cicadas’ lives, 
Since they all have voiceless wives.” 

Now, though the ladies may regard An- 
axagoras as a “‘brute’’ for uttering such 
‘horrid’ Janguage, he was nevertheless a 
kind man. On his death-bed, when asked 
how he wished to be commemorated, he said, 
“Let the boys play on the anniversary of 
my death.” 

The Cicada deposits its eggs in the twigs 
of trees and bushes. It soon after dies, 
fulls to the ground and dries up, if not 
eaten by birds or animals. The eggs are 
white, oval, flat, and one-sixteenth of an 
inch long. They hatch in six weeks, the 
larvee fall to the earth, each having a mouth 
and six legs, retreat below the surface, and 
there lie, feeding feebly upon roots, and , 
awaiting their resurrection. When this 
period comes, they emerge from the ground, 
climb a tree or fence, pass through a series 
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of fits and spasms, break their shells and | 


appear as callow. Cicadas, ready fur their 
sixty days career, and to fulfill their destiny. 
Such are the short and simple annals of the 
seventeen year locusts, a race of creatures 
more sinned against than sinning. They 
will be missed after their disappearance. — 
New York Commercial Advertiser. 


THE NEWFOUNDLAND DOG. 


As is the case with most of the large 
dogs, the Newfoundland permits the lesser 
dogs to take all kinds of liberties without 
showing the least resentment; and if it is 
worried or pestered by some forward puppy, 
looks down with calm contempt, and passes 
on its way. Sometimes the little conceited 
animal presumes upon the dignified com- 
posure of the Newfoundland dog, and in 
that case, is sure to receive some quaint 
punishment for his insolence. The story of 
the big dog that dropped the little dog into 
the water, and rescued it from drowning, is 
so well known that it needs but a passing 
reference. But I know of a dog belonging 
to one of my friends, which behaved in a 
very similar manner. Being provoked be- 
yond all endurance by the continued annoy- 
ance, it took the little tormentor in its 
mouth, swam well out to sea, dropped it in 
the water, and swam back again. Another 
of these animals, belonging to a workman, 
was attacked by a small and pugnacious 
bull-dog, which sprang upon the unoffend- 
ing canine giant, and, after the manner of 
bull-dogs, “‘pinned”’ him by the nose, and 
there hung, in spite of all end2avors to 
shake it off. However, the big dog _ hap- 
pened to be a clever one, and spying a 
pailfull of boiling tar, he bolted towards 
it, and deliberately lowered his foe into the 
hot and vicious material. The bull-dog had 
never calculated on such a reception, and 
made its escape as fast as it could run, bear- 
ing with it a scalding memento of the oc- 
casion.—utledye’s Natural History. 


THE UNIVERSAL METAMORPHOSIS 


If a wafer be laid on a surface of polished 
metal, which is then breathed upon, and if, 
when the moisture of the breath has evapo- 
rated, the wafer be shaken off, we shall find 
that the whole polished surface is not as it 
was before, although our senses can detect 
no difference; for if we breathe again upon 
it the surfsce will be moist every where ex- 
cept on the spot previously sheltered by the 
wafer, which will now appear as a spectral 
image on the surface. Again and again 
we breathe, and the moisture evaporates, 
but still the spectral wafer reappears. This 
experiment succeeds after a lapse of many 
months, if the metal be carefully put aside 
where its surface cannot be disturbed. If 
a sheet of paper on which a key has been 
laid be exposed for some minutes to the 
sunshine, and then instantaneously viewed 
in the dark, the key being removed, a 
f:.ding spectre of the key will be visible. 
Let this paper be put aside for many months 
where nothing can disturb it, and then in 
darkness be laid on a plate of, bot metal, 
the spectre of the key will again appear. 
In the case of bodies more highly phuspho- 
rescent than paper, the spectres of many 
different objects which may have been laid 
on it in succession will, on warming, emerge 
in their proper order. This is equally true 
of our bodies and our minds. We are in- 
volved in the universal metamorphosis. 
Nothing leaves us wholly as it found us. 
Every man we meet, every book we read, 
every picture or landscape we see, every 
word or tone we hear, mingles with our 
being and modifies it. There are cases on 
record of ignorant women, in states of in- 
sanity, uttering Greek and Hebrew phrases, 
which in past years they have heard their 
masters utter, without, of course, compre- 
hending them. These tones had long been 
forgotten; the traces were so faint that, 
under ordinary conditions, they were in- 
visible; but these traces were there, and in 
the intense light of cerebral excitement 
they started into prominence, just as the 
spectral image of the key started into sight 
on the application of heat. It is thus with 
all the influences to which we are subject- 
ed.— Cornhill Maguzine. 


APES CATCHING CRABS. 


The following amusing account wine 
manner in which apes catch crabs, Is cer- 
tainly a ludicrous exhibition of the fact that 
‘“necessity is the mother of invention,” with 
monkeys as well as men. 


At length they reached the boundary of 
the former settlement—a dry, sandy soil 
and a strip of beach, where all vegetation 
ceased, and only a single pandanas tree, 
whose roots were thickly interlaced with 
creeping plants, formed, as it were, the ad- 
vanced post of the vegetable kingdom. 
Behind this they crawled along, and cau- 
tiously raising their heads, they saw several 
apes, at a distance of two or three hundred 
paces, some of whom were looking for some- 
thing as they walked up and down the beach, 
while the others stood motionless. It was 
the long-tailed brown variety, and Frank 
was beginning to regret that he had not his 
telescope with him, to watch the movements 
of these strange beings more closely, when 


one of them, a tremendously large fellow, 


began to draw nearer them. Carefully ex- 
amining the ground over which he went on 
all fours, he stood at intervals to scrit:h 
himself, or to snap at some insect that 
buzzed around him. He came up so close 
that Frank fancied that he must scent them 
and give the alarm to the other monkeys, 
when suddenly passing over a little eleva- 
tion covered with withered, reedy grass, he 
discovered a party of crabs parading up and 
down on the hot sand. With a bound the 
ape was among them, but not quickly enough 
to catch a single one; for the crabs, though 
apparently clumsy, darted like lightning 
into a quantity of small holes or cavities, 
which made the ground here resemble a 
sieve, and the ape could not thrust in his 
paw after them, for the orifices were too 
narrow. 

The mandoor nudged Frank gently to 
draw his attention, and they saw the ape, 
after crawling once or twice up and down 
the small strip of land, and peering into the 
various holes with his nose close to the 
ground, suddenly seat himself very gravely 
by one of them that he fancied most suita- 
ble. He then brought his long tail to the 
front, thrust the end of it into the cavity, 
until he met with an obstacle, and suddenly 
made a face, svhich so amused Frank that 
he would have laughed loudly, had not the 
mandoor raised his finger warningly ; and 
directly after, the ape drew out his extra- 
ordinary line with a jerk. At the end of 
it, however, hung the desired booty, a fat 
crab, by one of his claws; and swinging it 
round on the ground with such violence as 
to make it lose its hold, he took it into his 
left paw, picked up a stone in the other, 
and after cracking the shell, devoured the 
savory contents with evident signs of satis- 
faction. 

Four or five he thus caught in succession 
—on each occasion when,the crab nipped 
him, he made a face of heroic resignation 
and pain; but each time he was successful, 
and he must have found in the dainty dish, 
and the revenge for the nip, abundant sat- 
isfaction for the pain he eudured, or else he 
would not have set to work again so soun. 

Thus the ape, quite engaged with the 
sport, and without taking his eyes off the 
ground, had approached to within about 
twenty paces of the party concealed behind 
the pandanas tree... Here again the ground 
was full of holes; and, looking out the one 
he conjectured to be the best, he threw in 
his line once more, and probably felt there 
was something alive within, for he awaited 
the result with signs of most eager attention. 

The affair, however, lasted longer than he 


‘animal. 


bad anticipated ; but being already tolerably . 
filled by his past successful hauls, be pulled 
up his knees, laid his long arms upon them, 
bowed his head, and half closing hig eyes, 
he assumed such a resigned, and yet exqui- 
sitely comical face as only an ape is capable 
of putting on under these circumstances. 
But his quiet was destined to be disturbed 
in & manner as unexpected as cruel; he 
must have discovered some very interesting 
object in the clouds, for he was staring up 
there fixedly, when he suddenly uttered a 
loud yell, let hold of his knees, felt with 
both hands for his tail, and made a bound 
in the air as if the ground under him was 
beginning to grow red hot. At the end of 
his tale, however, hung a gigantic crab, torn 
with such desperate energy from its hiding- 


place that Frank could not restrain himself | 


any longer, but burst into a loud laugh. 
The mandoor at first retained his gravity, 
but when the ape, alarmed at the strange 
sound, looked up, in spite of his pain, and 
saw men, and then bounded off at full speed 
with his tormentor still dangling at the end 
of his tail, the old man could no longer re- 
frain either, and they both laughed till the 
tears ran down their cheeks. 

The ape, meanwhile, flew across the nar- 
row strip of sand, followed by all the others, 
toward the jungle; and ina moment after 
not a single one was visible. 


Sum Garden. 


Deatu on Lice.—It is not always poor 
eattle that become inhabited with these 
parasites. Fat cattle, owing to foul stalls 
or some other cause, are occasionally caught 
with the pests. Some apply Unguentum or 
mercurial ointment, which, to be sure, is 
death on the lice, but also not unfrequent- 
ly death on the cattle. It is an active 
poison when taken into the stomachs of 
cattle, as it is sure to be, if put within 
reach of their tongues. It should never be 
used. Others resort to tobacco, a safe rem- 
edy, but still injurious oftentimes to the 
The only effectual remedy, that is 
at the same time safe, which we have ever 
tried, is oil or grease. These parasites lay 
their nits upon the hair, and it is only when 
the hair is dry that they can make the eggs 
adhere. If the hair be kept well lubricated 
for a few days with sweet oil, or any kind 
of grease that will not become sticky, the 
insects will decamp for dryer quarters. 
They attempt to climb the greased poles, 
and give up in despair. Armed with an 
oil bottle, you may effectually rout the ene- 
my, without risking the health of your cat- 
tle.—American Agriculturist. 


REMEDY FOR THE BorerR.—Having found 
the borer to be a great depredator on my 
fruit and shade trees, such as the apple, 
plum, locust, and the mountain ash, and 


having resorted to the usual remedies with | 


little success, I concluded to test the virtue 
of soft soap, and have had universal success. 
Many of my trees, from four to six inches 


in diameter, were seriously injured, and ‘ 


some of them entirely girdled and destroyed 
by this insect. I used this prescription two 
years ago last fall, and also in the spring 
following, and no effects of the borer were 
discovered on said trees that year. But 
discovering one tree affected by it the suc- 
ceeding year, I again applied it, and no new 
damage has appeared. I neglected, how- 
ever, to apply it to my small plum, and 


other trees, or sprouts, which I had saved | 


for transplanting, and both last spring and 
this they are rendered useless by its depre- 
dations. These I call decided tests, and 
the application is easier und more sure than 
that of boiling water, or of paper or bark, 
which guards the body, but not the roots of 
the tree. The soap is reduced by water 
just so as to follow the paint-brush freely, 
and (the grass or weeds being first removed 
from the tree) is freely applied to the trunk 
for the height of two feet, and also to the 
roots near the body, and two or three brush- 
fulls are generally sufficient. A slight dis- 
coloration of the bark succeeds and con- 
tinues, which, together with the offensive 
oily and alkaline properties, is very ungrate- 
ful to the insect, though not injurious to 
the tree. It should be applied immediately, 
in order to destroy the yearly increase of 
the insect.— Cor. N. E. Farmer. 


Tan Bark FOR PoTatToEs.—This sub- 
ject is brought before the farmers of Eng- 
land, by a communication in the Mark 
Lane Express. Mr. R. B. Bamford claims 


thirty-five years’ experience in this matter; 


and has issued a pamphlet giving his method 
of using it, which is briefly stated in the 
following:—He does not cut his potatoes 
for setting, but sets them whole, and the 
largest he can select. The rows are thirty 
inches apart, and the potatoes are put nine 
inches from each other in the row. The 
land is ploughed only eight inches deep, 
treads the manure firmly in the furrows, 
puts in the tubers, and covers them in with 
tan refuse, nine inches deep, instead of 
earthing up. In this way he reports that 
in 1857 he raised 675 bushels of potatoes— 
not a rotten one among them—to the acre, 
with nothing but waste tan as a covering. 
This is of great importance, the tan refuse 
being of little or no value, and if it be put 
to so important and advantageous a use as 
in this case, it should be widely known and 
practised. 


YEttow WasH.—As the time for white- 
washing draws near, I would recommend 
the following for rooms that are not intended 
to be papered, viz., prepare whitewash in 
the usual way as for whitewashing, then 
take horse-radish leaves, as soon as they are 
grown enough, boil them as if for greens, 
Bees the juice into the whitewash, and you 

ave a beautiful bright yellow.—A. Wilson, 
Marcellus, New York. 


CRIBBING, OR CRIB-BITING.—This arti- 
cle is introduced for the purpose of answer- 
ing the inquiry of C. D. N., of Lexington, 
Massachusetts. ‘‘Js cribbing a disease?” 
I answer that it is not. It is not injurious 
to the horse that practises it, and the Court 
of Appeal have pronounced in favour of its 
innocuousness. Cribbing comes under the 
denomination of a bad habit or vice, which, 
like other bad habits and vices, are both 
inherited and acquired; it prevails mostly 
among horses of a windy or colicky predispo- 
sition. Yet any horse with a bad example 
near him, in the form of a confirmed crib- 
ber, and having but little to do except to 
devour hay and grain, may finally become a 
cribber; hence horses, like men, are not 
benefitted by keeping bad company. I am 
willing to admit that cribbers are not always 
in the best condition, although some of them 
have little to do and plenty to eat; in fact, 
many such animals appear lank and lean, 
yet it will be noticed that they almost always 
have a bulky abdomen, which is generally 
occupied by gas; this gas is not swallowed 
in the act of cribbing, as many persons sup- 
pose, but is generated within the stomach 
and intestines, in consequence of functional 
derangement of the digestive organs; hence, 
in plain language, most cribbers may be 
considered as the subjects of a most preva- 
lent and fashionable malady, known to pre- 
vail among the members of the human spe- 
cies, called indigestion or dyspepsia. The 
following I select from Mr. Percival’s writ- 
ings, which is more authoritative than any 
thing I may possibly offer:—‘“In general, 
crib-biting ought rather to be regarded as a 
vice or habit than a disease; the latter I 
have never been able to regard it. Horses 
that are old crib-biters present the inconve- 
nience of being faulty feeders, they require 
a great deal to satisfy them, and those which 
generate air in their stomachs are very sub- 
ject to attacks of windy colic.” Finally a 
crib-biter often grows poor, not because 
he is a cribber, but for the simple reason 
that in his dyspeptic condition the digestive 
orgains fail to elaborate from the food the 
requisite amount of chyme, chyle, and blood 
for the renovation and growth of the animal 
fabric.—American Steck Journal. 


i 


“Children's Column, 


A CHILD’S FAITH. 
“‘Tlow sweet it is, my child, 
To live by simple faith; 

Just to believe that God will do 
Exactly as he'saith.” 


“Does faith mean to believe 

That God will surely do 
Exactly what he says, mamma? 

Just as I know that you 


Will give me what I ask, 
Because you love me well, 

And listen patiently to hear 
Whatever I may tell?” 


‘“Yes, you may trust in God, 

Just as you trust in me; 
Believe, dear child, he loves you well, 

And will your Father be. 


For when you sought his love, 
Your Father up in heaven 
Looked kindly down for Jesus’ sake, 
And has your sins forgiven. 


To pray in faith, my child, 
Is humbly to believe 

That what you ask in Jesus’ name 
You surely shall receive. 


Go with your simple wants, 
And tell him all you need; 

Go, put your trust in Christ alone; 
Such faith is sweet indeed.” 


WILLIE’S FIRST OATH. 

A little boy came in from school the other 
day, looking very unhappy. Was he hurt? 
No. Had the boys plagued him? No. Had 
he been in mischief? No. What was the 
matter with Willie? Ee hardly spoke at sup- 
per time, and ate very little. His mother 
went up to bed with him, and she asked again, 
“Willie, what ails you, dear?” ‘ Mother,” 
said he—*mother, I swore. The minute I 
spoke it I was afraid of God, and ran home. 
Mother, if I could only wipe those wicked 
words out of my mouth—if I only could. 
Mother, will God forgive me, ever forgive me 
for taking his holy name in vain? Pray for 
me, mother,” and Willie sank upon his knees 
and hid his face. His mother did pray for 
him, and Willie did pray for bimself—prayed 
to be forgiven—prayed that he might never, 
never profane the name of God again. “I'd 
rather be dumb all my life long,” said Willie, 
“than to be a swearer.” 

The next day he asked his mother to write 
down all the Bible said about profane swear- 
ing; he wanted the word of God on the sub- 
jet; he said “He wanted to study it, and 
stick it on his mind, and carry it about with 
him every where ;” so she found and copied 
these texts: 

“Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord 
thy God in vain; for the Lord will not hold 
him guiltless who taketh his name in vain.” — 
Ex. xx. 8. This is the third commandment. 

“Yo shall not swear by my name falsely, 
‘neither shalt thou profane the name of thy 
God; Iam the Lord.”—Lev. xix. 12. 

‘Because of swearing the land mournetb; 
the pleasant places of the wilderness are dried 
up.”—Jer. xxiii. 10. 

“T say unto you, swear not at all; neither 
by the heaven, for it is God’s throne; nor by 
the earth, for it is his footstool; neither by 
Jerusalem, for it is the city of the great King; 
neither shalt thou swear by thy head, because 
thou canst not make one hair white or black. 
But let your communication be yea, yea; nay, 
nay; for whatsoever is more than these cometh 
of evil.” These are the Lord Jesus’ words in 
Matthew v. 34-37. 

** Above all things, my brethren,” says James, 
“swear not, neither by the earth, neither by 
any other oath; but let your yea be yea, and 
your nay, nay; lest ye fall into condemna- 
tion.”—James v. 12. 

“O mother,” said Willie in reading them 
over, clear God speaks! can a 
man or a boy dare to swear after reading 
this?” 

Ile learned these scriptures, and I have writ- 
ten them down for every boy who pleases to 
learn them also. 


HE WHITE HOUSE.—Sea Bartuine.—Atlantic 
City, New Jersey.—The comforts of home in- 
sured, with an excellent table and attentive wait- 
ers. The beds are new and clean—furnished with 
springs. Each room in the White House has an 
ocean view. The House is beautifully located, very 
near the Beach, on Massachusetts Avenue. Terms 

moderate. 
WILLIAM WHITEHOUSE, Proprietor. 

june 9—4t* 


PRESBYTERIAN PARLOUR MAGA- 
ZINE.—Aturrep Nevin, D.D., Editor.—The 
Subscriber proposes to issue, on the Ist of June, 
1860, a new Monthly Journal, under this title, to 
be devoted to Science, Literature, and Religion. 
The size will be 8vo, cf not less than 48 pages. It 
will be printed on superior paper, with geod type, 
and its general appearance will be neat and at- 
tractive. The succeeding numbers will be issued 
promptly at the beginning of each month. 

This Magazine will be of a religio-literary stamp, 
and of such a character as will make it a welcome 
visitor to any family anxious to guard the taste, 
intellect, and morals of its members. Purity 
variety, strength, and general interest, will mark 
all the selected and contributed artigles which it 
contains. Due attention will be given to the re- 
view of books, and other recent publications. 

The following list of Contributors will furnish 
any needed guarantee for the intellectual and moral 
character of the Monthly:—A. T. McGill, D.D., 
T. V. Moore, D.D., Joseph H. Jones, D.D., William 
E. Schenck, D.D., Samuel J. Baird, D.D., B. J. 
Wallace, D.D., Lewis Cheeseman, D.D., Rev. John 
Patton, Rev. W. J. R. Taylor, George W. Thomp- 
son, D.D., Rev. 8. 8S. Sheddan, Rev. 8. Tustin, D.D., 
William M. Reynolds, D.D., Professor William M. 
Nevin, J. W. Scott, D.D., Rev. William P. Breed, 
Rev. Charles W. Shields, D. Gilbert, M.D. 

With such an array of sanctified talent, and 
what will be yet engaged, the Publisher hopefully 
asks the generous patronage of the public, espe- 
cially as he will aim to make the Magazine wor- 
thy of its mission. 

The Publisher feels confident that it wili be 
regarded as no small recommendation of the en- 
terprise that the net profits of it are to be appro- 
priated annually to the “Fund for Disabled Min- 
isters,” and the needy widows and orphans of 


| deceased ministers in the Presbyterian Church, 


and he will be happy to receive the necessary en- 
couragement at as early a day as possible. 

Pastors of churches will confer a special favour 
by selecting some suitable person or persons in 
their respective congregations to obtain subscrib- 
ers, for each of which the liberal allowarnce of 50 
cents will be granted. 


ERMS. 
For a single co oe 2 per year. 


Ten copies, - - 15 66 
And abatement in price in corresponding propor- 
tion. Payment invariably in advance. 
ALLAN POLLOCK, Proprietor, 
No. 702 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
Je No. 1 of the above Magazine has just been 
issued, beautifully illustrated with two steel plates, 
and is for sale as above. jume 2—3t 


LLEN GROVE FEMALE SEMINARY.— 
Frankford, Pennsylvania.—The Course of 
Instruction in this Institution is comprehensive 
and thorough. The location is one of the most 
beautiful and desirable in the country. Parents 
and Guardians wishing to place their Daughters 
or Wards at a good School, will please apply to 
Mrs. E. THOMPSON, 
june 2—St Principal and Superintendent. 
LINDS AND SHADES.—B. J. Wituiams, No. 
16 North Sixth street, Philadelphia, is the 
most extensive Manufacturer of Venitian Blinds 
and Window Shades. The largest and finest assort- 
ment in the City, at the lowest prices. 
Store Shades made and Lettered. Repairing 
promptly attended to. may 5—26t 


UILDING COMMITTEES WISHING TO 

combine beauty and durability with econo- 

my, from an experience of fourteen years in the 

way of Decorating, Ventilation, Lighting, &c., 

would save time and money by sending for one 
of D'Orsay’s Circulars. Sent free by addressing 
J. 8S. DORSAY, Church Decorator, 

ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 

NSTABLISHED IN 1780—BAKER’S PRE- 

MIUM CHOCOLATE.—W. Baker & Co.’s 
American, French, Homeopathic, and Vanilla 
Premium Chocolate, Prepared Cocoa, Broma, Co- 
coa Paste, Cocoa Sticks, Soluble Home@opathie and 
Dietetic Cocoa, Cocoa Shells and Cracked Cocoa, 
Celebrated as nutritive, salutary, and delrcious bever- 
ages, for more than three-fourths of a century, are 
manufactured from Cocoa of the finest quality, and 
warranted superior to any other Cocoa Prepara- 
tions made in the United States. As nourishment 
for children, invalids, and persons in health, and 
as substitutes for Tea and Coffee in Nervous and 
Dyspeptic cases, they are invaluable, and are re- 
commended by the most eminent physicians. 

For sale by their Agents, D. rl Murray, New 
York; William 8. Grant, Philadelphia; T. V.- 
Brundige, Baltimore; Kennett, Dudley & Co., 
Cincinnati; and by Grocers genera 


lly. 
WALTER BAKER & CO., 
jan 21—6mo Dorchester, Massachusetts. 


FEMALE SEMINAR Y— 

Greensborough, North Carolina.—This Insti- 
tution has been in successful operation for twenty 
years, and for the last nine under its present Prin- 


cipal. 

The Course of Instruction is designed to afford 
to Southern parents an Institution in which can 
be secured every advantage afforded by the very 
best Female Seminaries in the country. The 
liberal patronage we have received, whilst it has 
enabled us to offer superior facilities for the acqui- 
sition of a thorough education, encourages us also 
to hope that our efforts are appreciated, and that 
soon all our Southern girls will receive a complete 
education within our own limits. 

The Faculty consists of seven Gentlemen and 
four Ladies, selected with strict reference to expe- 
rience, ability, and aptness to teach. The Insti- 
tution is ape pe provided with apparatus for the 
illustration of all the departments of Science em- 
braced in the Course of Instruction. 
seaan next Session will commence August Ist, 
For Catalogues, containing full particulars of 
terms, &c., apply to RICHARD STERLING. 

june 9—13t* 


y=. Gentleman of Collegiate Edu- 
cation and of successful experience as a 
Teacher, desires a situation as Teacher of Latin, 
Greek, and Mathematics, or as Principal of an 
Academy. He is qualified to teach the Modern 
Languages. Best of references given. Address 
“A. M.,” Walden, Orange county, New York. 
june 9—4t* 


ITUATIONS WANTED.—Two Young Ladies, 
Graduates of a flourishing Seminary, who 
have had considerable experience in teaching, 
desire situations in private families er Seminaries, 
to give instruction in the English branches, Les- 
sons on the Guitar and Embroidery. Satisfactory 
references given. Address “M. M.,” Box 118, 
Xenia, Ohio. june 9—4t* 


EW BOOK FOR CHOIRS.—The Eclectic 
Tune Book, Edited by William B. Brad- 
bury, and published by the Presbyterian Publica- 
tion Committee, is now out. 368 pages. Price $1. 
This book is the result of leng and careful la- 
bour. The aim has been to bring together the 
most popular, effective, and devotional tunes, old 
and new, now in use. The selection has been 
based upon actual returns, contained in more than 
five hundred lists of tunes, furnished in response 
to a circular of inquiry. To meet a very general 
demand for occasional pieces, to be sung by the 
choir at the opening and close of service, there 
have been introduced a somewhat new class of 
compositions. In these appropriate music is 
adapted to selections from the most choice hymns 
of the present day. 

A number of new tunes by the best composers 
add to the value of the book. It is believed by 
competent judges that it will give satisfaction to 
those who examine and use it. 

Zs Copies sent by mail, post paid, for $1, to 
those who cannot readily procure them from book- 


sellers. 
_ Order from CHARLES 8. LUTHER, 
june 9—2t Philadelphia. 


LUMBING, GAS, AND STEAM FITTING— 
Gas Fixtures and Shades of every Variety.— 
Galvanized Iron, Copper, Planished, and Lead 
lined Bath-tubs, Water Closets, Wash- basins, But- 
ler Pantry Sinks, Hydrants, Washpans, Iron and 
Copper Boilers, Lift, Force, and Cistern Pumps, 
&c. Furnished and put in with promptness, neat- 
ness, and durability, and at reasonable rates. All 
work and material warranted b 
GEORGE A. OGELSBY, 
No. 28 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 
N. B. Country work promptly attended to. 
may 19—6t* 


ASTORS ABOUT BUILDING OR REPAIR- 

ing their Churches, would do well to send for 

one of D’Orsay’s Circulars on Church Decoration, 

Ventilation, Lighting, &c. Sent free by address- 

ing J. STANLY D’ORSAY, Church Decorator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


UBLICATIONS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
BOARD OF PU BLICATION—WNo. 821 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, since May 1, 1860. 

SERIES FOR YOUTH.—(18mo Illustrated.) 

Little Annie’s First Thoughts about God. By 
Nellie Grahame. Pp. 87. 

The Lost Children; or, Henry and his Torch. 
By the author of the Widow’s Sixpence. Pp.82. 

12MO TRACTS. 

No. 239. Are You Baptized? Pp. 8. 

No. 240. Are Your Children Baptized? Pp. 8. 
N 241. John’s Baptism not Christian Baptism. 

p. 8. 

No. 242, Why I Lovemy Church. Pp. 8. 

18MO TRACT. 

Man Responsible for his Belief. By the Rev. 
W. P. Breed. Pp. 71. Price 3 cents. 

The Board are now prepared to furnish the 
Church Register and Minutes of Session at the 
rices: 

Chure gister, plain, $2.50; full bound, $3.50. 

Session Book, for Minutes, 2, 3, and 4 quires, 
plain, $2.50, $3, and $3.50; full bound, $3.50, $4, 
and $4.75. 

Register and Minutes bound together, plain, 
ip $4, and $4.50; full bound, $4.75, $5.25, and 


5. 
JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 
june 2—4t | 


RUSSES! BRACES! SUPPORTERS!—C. H. 

NeeEpies, South-west corner of Twelfth and 

Race streets, Practical’ Adjuster of 
Rupture Trusses and Mechanical Remedies. 

ies’ Department attended by competent La- 
dies. Entrance on Twelfth street, No. 152. 

Light French and best varieties of American, 
including White’s Incomparable Patent Lever 
Truss, English and American Supporters and 
Belts, Shoulder Braces, Elastic Stockings, Suspen- 
sories, Syringes, &c., all in great variety. 

Correct adjustment ap 7—13t 


EDDING AND 
Brown & Nosuit—No. 218 South Second 

street, Philadelphia. 

Spring Mattresses, Feather Beds, 


Ticking, 


Hair do. Bolsters and Pillows, Sackings, 

Husk do. Damask and Moreen, Comfortables. 

Straw do. Church Cushions, Counterpains. 

Cotton do. Cushions of all kinds, Sheets. 

Moss do. Pews Upholstered, Pillow Cases. 
mar 31—13 Feathers, Oil Cloth. 


HE SABBATH CHIMES.—Containing 100 

Tunes and 350 Hymns.—The best and cheap- 

est Sabbath-school Music Book issued. The entire 

list of Tunes has been chosen with reference to the 

taste and wants of the whole School, not to those of 
trios or quartettes. 

The success of the former publications of the 
Compiler, (the pioneer of the cheap Sabbath-school 
Music now so general,) the sale of which is com- 
ep by hundreds of thousands, is a guarantee of 

is taste and judgment. 

Price only 10 cents in paper covers, 15 cents 
bound. A copy will be sent to any address, pre- 
paid, on receipt of the above price. 

Compiled and published by 

C. MUDGE, 


C. C. 
No. 48 Court street, Brooklyn, New York. 
june 2—4t 


OWELTON INSTITUTE—Corner of Thirty- 
second and Race streets, West Philadelphia.— 
Boarding School for Boys under twelve years of 
age atthe time of entrance. The Thirteenth Term 
commenced on May Ist. For particulars, apply 
JAMES CROWELL and Principals 
J. W. PINKERTON, A.M., ‘ 

may 12—6t 


INE CLOTHING AT THE MOST REASON- 

ABLE PRICES.—Dress and Frock Coats of 

the finest quality; Business Coats and Riding 

Coats in great variety, cut in all the latest styles; 

Black and fancy Cassimere Pants of the finest and 

choicest Materials; and a splendid Assortment of 

Vests of every variety of material, cut, made, and 

trimmed in the most elegant styles, at 

ROBERT H. New Store, 

South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
feb 18—ly Philadel phia. 


ASON & CO., ENGRAVERS, PLATE- 
PRINTERS, AND STATIONERS, No. 907 
Chestnut street, Philadel phia.— Business, Visiting, 
and Wedding Cards engraved and printed in the 
first style. 
Every part of Mason & Co.’s Engraving 
and Printing is done by themselves on the pre- 
mises. Orders from a distance vouey executed. 
EDWARD MASON, 
_ nov 26—6m 8. H. FULTON. 


HAMBERSBURG FEMALE SEMINARY.— 
An Institution pleasantly located, with ad- 
vantages which have gained for it a large measure 
of popular favour. Boarding, $60 per Session or 
five months. For English and Ornamental Branch- 
es, see Circular. 

The next Session will open on the 12th of Sep- 
tem ber. 

References.—Hon. George Chambers, Chambers- 
burg, Pennsylvania; Professors at Princeton, both 
of ‘the College and Theological Seminary; Samuel 
B. Jones, D.D., Bridgeton, New Jersey ; Hon. Peter 
D. Vroom, Trenton, New Jersey; James Lesloy, 
Esq., Union Bank, Philadelphia. 

HENRY REEVES, A.M., Principal. 

ap 28— 


PALDING’S PREPARED GLUE.—“A Stitch 

in Time Saves Nine.”—Economy! Dispatch! 

Save the Pieces!—As accidents will happen, even 

in well-regulated families, it is very desirable to 

have some cheap and convenient way for repair- 
ing Furniture, Toys, Crockery, &c. 

Spalding’s Prepared Glue meets all such emer- 
gencies, and no household can afford to be with- 
out it. It is always ready and up to the sticking 
point. There is no longer a necessity for limpin 
chairs, splintered veneers, headless dolls, an 
broken cradles. It is just the article for cone, 
shell, and other ornamental work, 50 popular with 
ladies of refinement and taste. 

This admirable preparation is used cold, being 
poser held in solution, and possessing all 
the valuable qualities of the best cabinet-makers’ 
glue. It may be used in the place of ordinary 
mucilage, being vastly more adhesive. “Useful 
in every house.” ; 

N. B.—A Brush accompanies each Bottle. Price 
25 cents. 

Wholesale Depot, No. 48 Cedar street, New York. 
Address, HENRY C. SPALDING & CO. 
Box No. 3600, New York. 

Put up for Dealers in Cases containing 
Four, Eight, and Twelve Dozen—a beautiful Litho- 
graphic Show-card accompanying each package. 

A single Bottle of Spalding’s Prepared Glue will 
save ten times its cost annually to every house- 
hold. 
Sold by all prominent Stationers, Druggists, 
Hardware, and Furniture Dealers, Grocers, and 
Farey Stores. 

Country Merchants should make a note o1 
| SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, when making 
up their list. Jt will stand any Climate. 


From the Springfield Republican, August 19, 1859. 

SpaLpine’s PrerareD Give, the same that Van 
Amburgh glued bis lion together with, is doing 
wonders hereabouts. A boy up town glued his 
play-wagon together “wrong side up,” and the 


rs did its duty so well that the wagon had to be 


roken again before it could be made right. 
dec 31—ly 


June 16, 1860. 


ED SULPHUR SPRINGS.— Monroe county 
Virginia.—The Proprietors of this Old and 
Celebrated Watering-place respectfully inform the 
public that their place will be open for the recep- 
tion of visitors on the first day of May. We must 
confine ourselves to a mere enumeration of the 
diseases for the cure of which this Water is cele- 
brated, referring the reader to a pamphlet just 
published by William Burke, M.D., which will be 
sent free of charge by the Proprietors on applica- 
tion. 
The diseases for relief of which this Water is 
most remarkable are Chrome Phthisis, Laryngitis, 
Bronchitis, Functional Disease of the Heart, Hy- 
rtrophy of the Heart, Mucous Diarrhea, Irrita- 
ility of the Nerves, producing sleeplessness, Irri- 
tation of the Kidneys and Bladder, Lithie Acid 
Gravel, Chronic Affections of the Liver, Ame- 
norrhea, Dysmenorrhea, Menorrhagia, Chronic 
Splenites, Chronic Gastritis, Hemorrhoids, Scro- 
fula, Chronic Eruptions of the Skin. 

The Depot for this place is on the Virginia and 
Tennessee Railroad, Newbern (now Dublin) whence, 
before the Ist of July, passengers will be conveyed 
tri-weekly, by daylight, a distance of thirty-eight 
miles, over @ fine road, and through most pic- 
turesque and beautiful scenery. From the Ist of 
July to the Ist of October there will be a daily line, 
and after the Ist of October again a tri-weekly 
while any visitors remain. 

This is the shortest, most direct, and best route 
to the White Sulphur, whither the stages will pro- 
ceed via Salt Sulphur, making their night stand 
at Red Sulphur. 

_ There will be constant and regular communica- 
tion by stages with White and Salt Sulphur, gnd 
the Sweet and Red Sweet Springs. Daily mails 
arrive from North and South. 

_may 19—11¢t T. 8. CAMPBELL & CO. 


AMES 8. EARLE & SON—Importers and 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Lookin 
Glasses, Picture Frames, Engravings, and Oi 
Paintings. EARLE’S GALLERIES, 
No, 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
mar 31—tf 
\ KINGSFORD & SON’S OSWEGO STARCH. 
e —The attention of families is respectfully 
called to this celebrated Starch, which for quality, 
beauty, and general excellence, is not only un- 
rivalled, but unequalled in this country or in Eu- 


rope. 

it is uniformly perfect in all respects. It is the 
same jn all climates, never sours in hot or cold 
weather, and requires less Starch in using than 
any other make. | 

hose who have used it for many years past 
require no information as to its value. To others 
who have never had it, we would say, one trial 
will establish its mae Cagis > It is for sale by 
Grocers generally. Be particular to ask for 
KINGSFORD’S STARCH, 

and see that you get it. Inferior qualities are so 
extensively sold in some stores that in many in- 
stances families are not aware any better Starch 
can be obtained. ALLEN & NEEDLES, 

Wholesale Agents for the Oswego Starch Factory, 
42 South Wharves, and 41 South Water street, 

ap 7—26t Philadelphia. 


ASTORS AND TRUSTEES BUILDING OR 
Repairing their Churches, can obtain much 
valuable information by sending for one of D’Or- 
say’s Circulars on Church Decoration, Ventilation, 
Lighting, &c. Sent free by addressing 
J. S. D'ORSAY, Church Decorator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


EST TROY BELL FOUNDRY.— Established 
in 1826.—The Subscribers manufacture and 
have constantly for sale at their old established 
Foundry their superior Bells for Churches, Aca- 
demies, Factories, Steamboats, Locomotives, Plan- 
tations, &c., mounted in the most approved and 
substantial manner with their new patented yoke 
and other improved mountings, oni warranted in 
every particular. For information in regard to 
keys, dimensions, mountings, warrantee, &c., send 
fora Circular. Address 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
july 23—ly* West Troy, New York. 


TATEN ISLAND FANCY DYEING ESTAB- 
LISHMENT.—Offices, 47 North Eighth street, 
Philadelphia, and 5 and 7 John street, New York. 

The undersigned, Proprietors of this Establish- 
ment, have for many years been prosecuting their 
‘business at Staten Island. They have spared no 
effort nor expense, especially in the last few years, 
to excel in all the branches of their art, and have 
been successful in attaining a high degree of im- 
sada > as well in the machinery and Appara- 
us for dressing different styles of goods, as in 
ractical artistic skill. In Dyeing and Finishing 
erinoes, De Laines, Paramattas, Bareges, Flan- 
nels, &c., in the piece, they have made great im- 
provements, and can produce, in every respect, as 
0 results as the ae Establishments. Silk 
oods of all descriptions, Velvets, Ribbons, Shawls, 
Trimmings, Gimps, &c., Dyed in the best manner. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Apparel—Velvet, Silk, 
Merino and other Dresses—Cloaks, Mantillas, 
ae Shawls, &c., very successfully treated.— 
Faded and Stained Goods restored or re-dyed, 
Silks and Silk Dresses Watered. Lace and Muslin 
Curtains, —— and Table Covers, Cleansed and 
Re-finished; Damask and Woven Curtains beau- 
tifully 7 Orders executed with care and des- 

patch. Goods received and returned by Express. 

BARRETT, NEPHEWS & Cv., 
47 North Eighth street, Philadelphia, and 
5 and 7 John street, New York. 
mar 24—13t 


IFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY. 

—Tae Penn Mortvat Lire Insurance Com- 
PANY, North-east corner of Third and Dock streets, 
Philadelphia. Assets, $937,691.52. 

Insures lives for the whole term of life, grants 
annuities and endowments, purchases life inter- 
ests in real estate, and makes all contracts depend- 
ing on the contingencies of life. 

They act as Executors, Administ 
Trustees, and Guardiaps: 

TRUSTEES. 

Daniel L. Miller, William Martin, 

Benjamin Coates, James B. McFarland, 

Richard 8. Newbold, | Joseph H. Trotter, 

William P. Hacker, James Euston, 

William H. Kern, Theophilus Paulding, 

Samuel C. Huey, Edmund A. Souder, 

Charles Hallowell, Daniel L. Hutchinson, 

Henry C. Townsend, | John W. Hornor, 

Rodo Kent, Lillis 8. Archer, 

P. V. Dufion, Samuel J. Christian, 

William Robertson, Joseph M. Thomas, 

Warner M. Rasin, John G. Brenner, 

Samuel E. Stokes, P. 8. Michler, Easton. 

DANIEL L. MILLER, President. 
SAMUEL E. STOKES, Vice-President. 
JOHN W. HORNOR, Secretary. sep 3—ly 


MALGAM BELLS—For Churches, Acade- 
mies, School-Houses, Cemeteries, Nurseries, 
Factories, Fire Engine Houses, Farms, Brick- 
yards, Railroad Stations, Ferries, Steamboata, 
costing only one-third as much as usually charged 
for other metals, with tone, durability, and other 
qualities equal. 50 to 200 pound Bells, $6 to $25 
each; 300 to 1200 pounds, not exceeding 12% 
cents per pound; 1700 pound Bell and hangings, 
$175. All sizes warranted twelve months, and de- 
livered to transportation company on receipt of 
price. Send for a Circular. 
M. C. CHADWICK & CO., 
No. 17 Spruce street, New York. 
2S Also, People’s Farm Mill, complete, $40. 


may 26—3m 

66 OO COPIES.— The Sabbath Hymn- 
9 Book.—The Sabbath Tune-Book. 

—The Subbath Hymn and Tune-Book.—By Ed- 

wards A. Park, D.D., Austin Phelps, D.D., and 

Lowell Mason, Doctor of Music. 

No better evidence of the appreciation of these 
books by the Christian public can be presented, 
than the fact that, though so recently completed, 
the publishers have already had occasion to print 
more than sixty-six thousand copies of them. The 
books are furnished in various sized type and 
i of binding, thus meeting the wants of those 
who must consult economy, as well as of those 
who desire large type and elegant externals. A 
very convenient edition of the Hymn-Book, in 
type as large and clear as that of ordinaty 18mo 
hymn. books, is furnished at retail at fifty-six cents. 
A very neat and convenient edition of the Hymn 
and Tune-Book, with type larger than that ot 
many other higher-priced hymn and tune-books, 
is supplied at retail at eighty cents. Twenty per 
“— liscount from these prices is made at whule- 
sale. 

Pamphlets containing a full description of the 
books, with lists of styles and prices of various 
editions, together with a mass of testimonials from 
very many eminent sources, will be sent gratui- 
tously, t-paid, to any one desiring to receive 
them. The publishers will also take pleasure in 
referring any who desire to learn what is the 

ractical working of the Sabbath Hymn and Tune- 

k in congregational singing, to many import- 
ant congregations where it is used. 

Published by MASON BROTHERS, 

Nos. 5 and 7 Mercer street, New York. 
ap 21—eow6t 


‘THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 606 Chestnnt Street, above Sixth, Phila- 
delphia, and No. 530 Broadway, New York, 


by 
WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN & CO. 
TERMS. 


Two Dollars and Fifiy Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six mouths, 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. | 

To Clergymen Two Dollarsa year when paid 
strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising.—For 15 lines, first inser- 
tion, one dollar; each repetition of do. 75 cents, 
For 8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each 
repetition of do. 50 cents. Payments for advertise- 
ments to be made in advance. 


TERMS TO CLUBS. 


Aantanaan 


Five copies to one address, for one year, $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, $20.00 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty-five copies to one address, for ore 
$45.00 


year, 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
{> The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro» 
cured, if possible. Address, always post-paid, 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & CO, 


| 


No 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
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